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Investment: The placing of capital in a more or | 
less permanent way, mainly for the income to be | 


derived therefrom. 


Speculation: Operations wherein intelligent fore- 
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profit from price changes. 
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The Hedging of Investments 
A Method Which Permits Large Profits with Moderate Risks. 


CASUAL remark in this mag- 
A azine a short time ago, about 
“hedging,” in the sense of 

buying one stock and selling another, 
has brought a number of inquiries and 
requests for further information. 

Hedging has commonly been looked 
upon as a purely speculative operation, 
or an incident of active trading, and 
as such it is usually a delusion and a 
snare, leading to self-deception rather 
than to clarity of thought—and if there 
is one thing the trader or investor 
needs to maintain at all costs, it is 
clear thinking. 

There is, however, a way of hedging 
a more or less permanent investment 
in one stock by sales of another stock, 
which often yields excellent profits 
when properly used. It requires some 
knowledge of earnings and of the usual 
speculative activity of different stocks, 
but the necessary data can be obtained 
from current issues of THE MAGAZINE 
oF WALL Street without difficulty, or 
if desired, from other sources of in- 
formation. 


The subject is worthy more careful 
and painstaking study than is usually 
accorded it, since it affords a means of 
avoiding certain risks which the in- 
vestor must usually take when he puts 
his good money into a stock. For ex- 
ample, the risk of political interference 
with business, which is just now by no 
means negligible, or the risk of a finan- 
cial panic precipitated, let us say, by 
a foreign war. The depreciation of 
his investment from such a cause may 
indeed be merely temporary, but it is 
scarcely less unpleasant for that rea- 
son. ° 

In the use of this plan of hedging 
investments, the “Bargain Indicator,” 
published each month in this magazine, 
and in a less complete form by several 
other publications, is found a most use- 
ful compilation. This is only one of 
many ways of using this “Bargain In- 
dicator,’ some of which have been 
pointed out in previous issues. 

Suppose, then, that you have a sum 
of money which you wish to use in 
such a manner as to secure a fair rate 
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of interest, and, if possible, some ad- 
ditional profit. The requirements of 
a stock for this purpose would be sub- 
stantially as follows: 

(1) It should be a standard, high- 
grade, dividend-paying stock, and pref- 
erably a railway stock, as being less 
subject to violent fluctuations in earn- 
ing power than most industrial stocks. 

(2) It should have a fairly active 
market, so that you may have no diffi- 
culty in buying or selling it readily 
whenever you desire. 

(3) Its present earnings should be 
considerably in excess of its dividend 
requirements, so that the maintenance 
of the dividends and consequently of 
the price may be as well assured as 
possible. 

(4) Its earnings should show a grad- 
ually increasing tendency over a period 
of at least half a dozen years, so that 
you may hope for a continuance of this 
tendency after you become the owner 
of the stock. 

(5) The price at which the stock 
may be purchased should be as low as 
possible in comparison with dividends 
and earning power. 

In the “Bargain Indicator” the stocks 
are arranged in the order of their earn- 
ings on price, so that a selection from 
the stocks near the head of the list will 
be likely to answer the above require- 
ments fairly well. 

Turning, then, to the “Bargain In- 
dicator” of a year ago, March, 1911, 
let us select a satisfactory stock. Erie 
common headed the list, but we rule 
this out as a non-dividend payer. The 
second, Lehigh Valley, answers the 
requirements pretty well. It is a stand- 
ard stock, pays ten per cent., earns 
about twice that amount, its earnings 
have shown a tendency to grow from 
year to year, it has a good market, and 
its price is not apparently high, in view 
of its earnings and prospects. 

The third stock on the list at that 
time, Denver & Rio Grande, is a non- 
dividend payer and is burdened with 
Western Pacific; Colorado & South- 
ern, the fourth, pays only two per cent. 
and would hardly be called a standard 
high-grade stock, although it is, of 
course, a very good property. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, the fifth stock, 
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looks a little weak in the matter of ex- 
cess of earnings above dividend re- 
quirements. In the year 1908 a deficit 
is shown, while in 1907 and 1909 the 
excess was trifling. Louisville & Nash- 
ville, however, standing number six, 
meets all the requirements better than 
any of the other six stocks mentioned. 

Suppose you selected Lehigh Valley, 
and decided to buy 100 shares (or 50 
full shares, as this stock is $50 par), 
of it at the market, which we will as- 
sume was about 176, the figure at the 
time the “Bargain Indicator” was com- 
piled. It will pay you ten per cent. 
dividends, and you believe it has a rea- 
sonable chance of appreciation in value. 

But what about the possibility of a 
decline? In March, 1911, the air was 
full of politics and rumors of politics. 
The coming year would bring a presi- 
dential election, the Standard Oil and 
American Tobacco cases were then 
still undecided, the railroads were be- 
ing refused the right to increase their 
rates to correspond with increased ex- 
penditures, predictions of depressed 
business were general. If you were at 
all inclined to look for trouble, you 
would have had no difficulty in finding 
plenty of it—as is frequently the case. 

Is there any way in which you coul<| 
protect yourself against the possibility 
of Lehigh Valley inconsiderately de- 
clining to par or below, as a result of 
a prospect of a victory for the Socialist 
party in 1912, or a Progressive Re- 
publican effort to abolish the Supreme 
Court, or an attempt on the part of 
the public to draw all its money out of 
the banks at once? 

Having bought one of the best and 
strongest stocks you can find, why not 
next protect yourself by selling one of 
the weakest? Then if the market goes 
down because of general financial or 
political conditions, both stocks will 
decline together ; likewise they will ad- 
vance together on such conditions, if 
favorable. 

Meantime, if you have made the 
right selection of both stocks, one 
might advance as a result of its heavy 
earnings and strong position, while 
the other might decline or even go into 
the hands of a receiver because of its 
inherent weakness—in which case you 
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would make money both “coming and 
going.” 

To select a weak stock for a short 
sale to hedge against your Lehigh Val- 
ley, you would begin at the bottom of 
the “Bargain Indicator.” The last two 
stocks were Lake Erie & Western pre- 
ferred and Iowa Central preferred, but 
neither of these has an active enough 
market for your purpose. 

The third stock from the bottom was 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas common, 
which has a fairly active market, as 
you discover by consulting the “bid and 
asked” column of your financial paper, 
or noticing the aggregate weekly sales 
of this stock in your Sunday paper or 
weekly financial review. 

Its earnings are very small and show 
a tendency to decrease. It is especially 
noticeable that the earnings for 1909 
and 1910 show very slight recovery 
from the depression of 1908. It is, of 
course, a non-dividend payer, so that 
no dividends will be charged against 
you while you are short of it. The 
price is fairly high for a non-dividend 
stock—35. 

The showing of this issue is weak 
enough to suit you, and you decide to 
hedge your investment in Lehigh Val- 
ley by a sale of “Katy” common. 

The next question is, How much 
shall you sell? Evidently a sale of 50 
shares, equal to your purchase of 
Lehigh, would not be enough. Lehigh 
Valley is a stock which has wide 
fluctuations, while “Katy” common 
moves much more modestly. A de- 
cline of 20 points in Lehigh would be 
merely a trifling incident, but a break 
of 20 points in M., K. & T. would slash 
off more than half its price. 

A way of deciding this important 
matter was explained in THe TICKER 
volume 8, page 62, “The Fluctuation- 
Value of Active Stocks.” Lehigh Val- 
ley and M., K. & T. are not included in 
the table there given, but the method 
can be readily applied to them. 

Thus, turning the statistics of Lehigh 
Valley (in one of the monthly statisti- 
cal booklets, or a yearly manual) we 
find the high and low prices for recent 
years. We omit 1910 because the low 
price of that year was affected by the 
fact that the stocks had recently sold 
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ex-rights at the time the low figure was 
reached. 

From these prices we figure the 
mean price for each year, the total 
fluctuation for each year, and the per 
cent. of the average fluctuation to the 
average price, as follows: 





Mean 
High Low Swing Price 
fg PEPER 226 =«134 92 180 
TPE 153 105 48 129 
_ sae 158 97 61 127 
a 172 130 42 151 
ee 181 105 76 =: 1143 
Pr rT 319 730 
5 year average...... 64 146 
Per cent. of average 
swing to average 
UIGD. « cotvnece anes 44% 


In the same way, taking M., K. & T. 
common for the years 1906 to 1910, we 
find the per cent. of average yearly 
swing to the average of five mean an- 
nual prices, to be 58 per cent. 

This means that what I have named 
the “fluctuation value” of Lehigh Val- 
ley is approximately 44 per cent. of 
its price, and this same value for 
“Katy” common is 58 per cent. of its 
price. Taking the prices at which you 
were assumed to buy and sell, we get 
the following: 


L. V., 176 x 44, or about 77 
K. T., 35 x .58, or about 20 


That is, Lehigh is likely to move 77 
points while “Katy” moves 20 

Now, of course, this is merely ap- 
proximate. All calculations in regard 
to investments are approximate, and it 
is sometimes rather humiliating, after 
going through a considerable calcula- 
tion, to be obliged to admit at the end 
of it that after all it is not accurate. 
But since an approximation is the best 
we can get, and the best anybody else can 
get, we have to use it, and it is cer- 
tainly a great deal better than guess- 
work, upon which a majority of in- 
vestors rely. 

Since Lehigh Valley fluctuates 
about four times as widely as M., K. 
& T.—in the proportion of 77 to 20— 
you will need to sell four times as 
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much “Katy” as you buy of Lehigh, 
or 200 shares, which we assume you 
sell at 35, as shown in the “Bargain 
Indicator” at that time. 

Now how would this transaction 
have worked out during the past year? 
The first general movement of the 
market was upward, culminating in 
June at about 181 for Lehigh and 38 
for M., K. & T.. Those prices would 
have shown you a profit of $250 on the 
Lehigh and a loss of $600 on the 
“Katy.” 

Next came a decline, ending in 
September at about 151 for Lehigh 
and 27 for M., K. & T. You would 
then have a loss of 25 points on your 
Lehigh, or $1,250, and profit of 8 points 
on the “Katy,” or $1,600. 

The next advance reached 185% for 
Lehigh, in January, 1912, a profit of 
about $500 compared with your pur- 
chase price; and 33 for M., K. & T., in 
November, 1911, still showing a profit 
of $400 in that stock compared with 
the price of 35 at which you sold it 
short. 

It happened that Lehigh Valley had 
an extended independent advance in 
January, with which K. T. did not 
sympathize, high and low for the lat- 
ter stock in January being 30 and 27 
respectively. If you had seized this 
opportunity you could have secured, 
let us say, 5 or 6 points profit on your 
Lehigh and about 6 points profit on 
the “Katy,” or $1,500 in all. You 
might very reasonably have done this, 
in view of the exceptional advance in 
Lehigh; but we will not assume a dis- 
cretion on your part that you might 
not have exercised. 

At the end of a full year, taking 
prices as shown in the “Bargain In- 
dicator” for March, 1912, Lehigh Val- 
ley was selling at about 157, which 
was equal to 176%, as the stock had 
recently sold ex-rights of about 19% 
points. M., K. & T. was still at 27. 

This left you practically even on the 
Lehigh, except for the $500 dividends 
you had received during the year. On 
the M., K. & T. you had 8 points profit, 
or $1,600. 

The general average of railroad 
stocks was about the same March 1, 
1912, as on the corresponding date of 


the previous year—around 115, against 
117 in 1911. Your profit was secured 
by balancing a strong stock against a 
weak one, not by any movement of the 
general market. 

If you had selected Louisville & 
Nashville instead of Lehigh Valley you 
would have done still better, as the 
price advanced from 146 to 153 during 
the year. As we saw, the exceptionally 
strong position of this stock was faith- 
fully reflected in the “Bargain In- 
dicator” of a year ago. 

At the foot of the list, if you had 
picked Alton common, then around 27 
and a likely candidate for a drop, you 
would have secured 10 points profit on 
it. But Alton had a very narrow and 
uncertain market at that time, so that 
you probably would not have chosen 
it. 

A stock that you might perhaps have 
selected for a short sale, if you were 
content to depend solely on the “Bar- 
gain Indicator,” would have been Mis- 
souri Pacific, then 58, and about 40 a 
year later; but you would not have 
done this, for the air was full of bull 
rumors on Mo. Pac. a year ago, and, 
in fact, if the property had really 
changed hands as expected the result 
might have been different. Neverthe- 
less, you would have run no serious 
risk in any case in selling short a non- 
dividend stock at 58 which made the 
poor showing on earnings that was 
made by Mo. Pac., and balancing your 
sale by the purchase of a stock like 
Lehigh or Louisville. It takes earn- 
ings to pay dividends, and dividends 
to attract buyers. 

How much money would have been 
needed to finance this transaction? It 
is clear that when the great financial 
and political factors are for the most 
eliminated from consideration, the 
most important part of the speculative 
risk is eliminated with them. You 
would not be justified in investing in 
Lehigh Valley or Louisville without 
paying, or standing always ready to 
pay, at least 50 per cent. of the pur- 
chase price in cash. But considerably 
less than this is safe when the pur- 
chase of one stock is balanced by the 
sale of another. 

Twenty points on the Lehigh would 




















be $1,000. Ten points on the M. K. & 


amount of $3,000 would finance a 
change in the “spread” between the 
two stocks which would be in the 
highest degree improbable, and, in 
fact, almost impossible when the earn- 
ings of the two roads are taken into 
consideration. On this capital the deal 
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T. would be $2,000. The combined: 
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would be as safe as buying Lehigh on 
a 50 per cent. basis. 

Your profits, including Lehigh divi- 
dends, would have been about $2,100, 
as we have seen—giving you a net of 
well over 50 per cent. on your capital 
in one year’s time. How much better 
did you do than this during the past 
year? 
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Why the Tape Is a Better Guide Than the News 
or the Fundamentals 


An Address at the Finance Forum, New York City. 


By RICHARD D. WYCKOFF. 
(Continued from the March number) 


Some of the greatest floor traders 
have no opinion on the market; they 
simply stand in a certain crowd on the 
floor and gauge this momentary Supply 
and Demand. If 5,000 shares of a certain 
stock are wanted at %, and only 500 
offered at %, they will take the 500 
shares at %, bid 4% for more and offer 
their 500 at 7%. This being still the only 
500 shares offered, some one else may 
purchase it, making a sale at #4—a net 
advance of %. Thus, we have a picture 
of what happens on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange, and is faithfully re- 
corded on the ticker tape—the best in- 
dicator of this Supply and Demand. 

The man on the floor does not know 
the actual Supply and Demand ; although 
there may be only 500 shares offered 
openly, the crowd around the post may 
contain several brokers with orders to 
sell from 100 to 1,000 shares each when 
a certain price is bid, and with instruc- 
tions not to offer. 

No one is able to predict what the 
supply and demand will be ten seconds, 
ten minutes, or ten days ahead. No one 
knows what will, in the future, induce 
others to buy and sell. This is why no 
one can predict the market with 100 per 
cent. accuracy, not even those who are 
recognized market manipulators. Some 





of the gentlemen do not like the term 
“manipulator.” Once, in conversation 
with James R. Keene, I referred to him 
as a manipulator. Mr. Keene turned on 
me indignantly, and, with a shower of 
his choicest “profane,” demanded, “Who 
do you think I am, Lawson?” 

Now, it makes no difference whether 
or not the buying and selling is ma- 
nipulative; when we see on the tape 100 
shares of Steel at 68%, 3,000 shares at 
54, and 5,000 shares at 34, we know that 
the buying at the moment is more pow- 
erful than the selling, and we do not 
care whether the buyers actually want 
all this stock or whether they are buying 
10,000 shares through one broker and 
selling 8,000 shares through others, to 
give the Street the impression that large 
buying is in progress. The point is that 
all this buying and selling, from Mor- 
gan’s big lots down to the one share of 
the investor or the ten shares of the odd- 
lot trader, is reflected on the tape, and 
every transaction has its part in forming 
the balance of Supply and Demand, or 
support and pressure, just as every grain 
of sugar plays a part in making up the 


_pound., 


The greatest supply usually comes 
from outsiders close to the bottom of the 
breaks and in panics. The supply from 
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insiders usually appears on the top of 
the small rises and at the finish of booms. 
The demand is just the reverse. 

In between the extremes of all the 
swings the same principle holds, and as 
we get down to the minor fluctuations, 
represented by the movements of one to 
five points, the professional floor trader 
becomes an increasingly important factor. 
This element follows the line of least re- 
sistance and works against the outsider 
more than any other group of operators. 


In an ordinagy trader's market, the pro- 
fessional u kes the short side on 
bulges and {Né Torgside on weak spots. 


As the outsider does the opposite, the 
result is obvious. There are floor trad- 
ers who get the business down still finer: 
they play for eighths, which, multiplied 
many times during the day, yield con- 
siderable money. Thus, they, too, have 
an important part in influencing Supply 
and Demand. 

The odd lot orders are filled by the few 
houses which are dealers in odd lots, and 
these houses are supposed to even up 
their commitments as they go along, so 
that one purchase of 50 shares, one of 30 
shares and two of 10 shares each, is re- 
flected in a 100-share purchase by the 
odd lot dealer. 

The insider, who swings enormous 
lines of stock, naturally makes the 
greatest impression on the tape. Tis 
dealings are in round lots, and when he 
is buying or selling heavily the volume 
of transactions is greatly swelled. After 
he has accumulated his line and is busy 
marking up prices, the persistent ad- 
vance is the strongest indication of what 
he is trying to do. Having advanced his 
stock to the desired level, his selling can 
usually be detected by any one capable of 
interpreting the tape. 

When the insider goes to a directors’ 
meeting, and learns that his company’s 
earnings have shown a large increase, 
foreshadowing dividend prospects and 
leading him to purchase 20,000 or 30,000 
shares, these purchases appear on the 
tape, and if they are accompanied by 
others for account of his fellow directors 
or members of a pool, or those in their 
confidence, the market for this particular 
stock broadens, with a sympathetic move- 
ment in the rest of the list. 

Thus, we see that the tape records the 
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net proceeds of everything that has been 
poured into this “financial hopper.” 

It is impossible to say what is the most 
important principle in tape reading, be- 
cause the value of a certain factor will 
be at times great and at other times 
small. So I will mention some of them 
without regard to their relative worth. 

The simplest indication is that of, say 
100 shares at %, followed by 1,000 shares 
at 4%. This shows an upward trend for 
the time being. But since the Stock Ex- 
change changed its rules so that no “all 
or none” bids or offers are recognized, 
this theory does not deserve the same 
consideration as formerly. Still, it is a 
valuable guide. Under the old rules, I 
have heard a large trader give an order 
to “Bid 138% for 25,000 Reading, but 
only bid it once.” Under present rules 
he would be obliged to tuke 100, or 1,000 
shares, or any part of 25,000 at 138%. 
No such bids are made nowadays unless 
the bidder is actually willing to take up 
to the full amount. 

The volume of stock which changes 
hands within a certain radius; the speed 
of the advances and declines (represent- 
ing persistency or indifference on the 
part of the predominating buyers and 
sellers) are much better indications. 

The response of the market to move- 
ments in leading stocks or its failure to 
respond indicates its technical strength 
or weakness. 

The character of the leadership is an- 
other important factor. The initial 
movements in a great advance are usually 
recorded in the gilt-edge stocks. Cana- 
dian Pacific is a good indicator of a 
coming move. Other high priced issues 
usually follow in the natural order of 
things, and the improvement gradually 
spreads to stocks selling above, then be- 
low, par, until it finally reaches the low 
priced issues known as cats and dogs. 
Just as a rise in the high priced stocks 
generally marks the beginning of a 
movement, an advance in the cats and 
dogs generally marks its finish. 

A tape reader must be able to judge 
when a movement has run its course. 
Every rise has its beginning at the end 
of a decline, and vice versa. The reason 
a stock turns upward after breaking a 
couple of points is that the selling power 
is exhausted and the buying power over- 
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comes it. The upward movement then 
runs on until the buying power is ex- 
hausted; the number of shares offered 
become too great for buyers to absorb. 


To be a good tape reader one must 
carry in his head the relative position 
of the principal swings of the market, 
that is, the long swing of a year or two, 
the intermediate swings of thirty days or 
so, the small movements lasting a few 
days, and last but most important, the 
day’s fluctuations. 

If tape reading were an exact science 
it might be possible for an operator to 
be right all the time, but I do not think 
there is any one in Wall Street who can 
make such a claim. The fact is that 
every one from the largest to the smallest 
trader is obliged to take losses at times, 
because either his initial judgment was 
wrong or conditions changed after he 
made the commitment; so any one who 
lacks the nerve to stand occasional 
losses had best not attempt to trade from 
the tape. A tape reader must endeavor 
to have his profits exceed his losses, and 
it must be remembered that if his trad- 
ing is active he has a high percentage 
against him in the commission, tax and 
the difference between bid and asked 
price, all of which amount, as I figure it, 
to about $39.50 on each 100-share trans- 
action. 

Often the best results are obtained 
when the operator occupies a position of 
complete seclusion. In order to do this 
he must have a small office containing a 
ticker and a telephone to the order desk. 
No news ticker, news slips, or any other 
form of gossip or information must be 
admitted if he is to retain an unbiased 
attitude toward the market. As it has 
been pretty well demonstrated that the 
news and the information cannot be 
reconciled to the: movements of the 
market, it is better for any one operating 
on the tape not to give these factors a 
chance to creep in and warp his judg- 
ment. 

It seems strange that any one can 
spend his business day within a stone's 
throw of the Stock Exchange and not 
know what is going on about him; but 
this can be done. A trader can seclude 
himself as completely as though he were 
in the back woods. 


A piece of so-called information, 
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especially the guaranteed kind, trans- 
mitted in a whisper and with numerous 
names, dates, places and confirmations, 
is the most pernicious influence that a 
tape reader has to encounter. My advice 
to any one undertaking this work is that 
he get away from what is “going on” in 
Wall Street and concentrate on what the 
tape says. 

Stop orders are more or less of a 
necessity to the tape reader, as an im- 
portant factor in his success is the deter- 
mination to cut losses short and let 
profits run. He makes a certain purchase 
because the tape indicates that the next 
swing will be upward. But in case he 
should be wrong, he cannot afford to let 
the loss run into several points. He, 
therefore, either determines in advance 
at what point he will take a loss and 
places his stop there, or he makes up his 
mind that if he has reason to change his 
opinion, he will close the trade whether 
it shows a profit or a loss. In the latter 
case he does not place a stop order, but 
simply holds his position so long as the 
trend of prices is in a favorable direction. 

Very often the tape will give an indi- 
cation which can be operated on with a 
stop %4 or % point away from the 
original buying or selling price. On the 
day Steel broke to 50, Reading showed 
itself a purchase at 137%4 with a stop at 
137, and Union Pacific at 159%, with a 
stop a fraction below. If, with such a 
small risk a possible profit of several 
points can be anticipated, it may be con- 
sidered an attractive business venture. 

Before the Government suit against 
the Steel Corporation was announced 
the tape showed that important selling 
of Steel common was in progress. Any 
one noting this could have sold the stock 
short with great confidence, knowing 
that it would be difficult for the price to 
advance over a point or two, while under 
such pressure. A few days later Steel 
broke to 50. 

These indications, and others which 
followed, were extraordinarily clear, but 
it must not be supposed that the tape 
always yields up its secrets so unmistak- 
ably. 

By using stop orders, pyramiding and 
moving stops so as to gradually reduce 
the risk, then assure a profit on the aver- 
age buying or selling price, it is often 
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possible, to get, say, 9 points out of a 
6-point movement, the original risk being 
only a point or two. 

A trade based on the tape need not 
necessarily be closed up the same day. 
If the tape reader sees important. accu- 
mulation or distribution going on, he can 
make a commitment and stick to it as 
long as it looks good. When he sees op- 
posite indications, the trade may be 
closed and he can take the other side if 
he chooses, whether it is a day, a week 
or a month later. 

I hope you will pardon a few refer- 
ences to my own trading; there seems no 
other way of demonstrating that tape 
reading is not a theoretical, but a 
thoroughly practical proposition. I can- 
not speak of what is being accomplished 
by others working on the same lines, be- 
cause I do not “keep their books.” 

A record of two very good days is 
printed in the back of my book, “Studies 
in Tape Reading.” On this occasion I 
made, during two stock market sessions, 
fifteen transactions, seven of which were 
on the long side and eight on the short 
side. The stock fluctuated between 
16634 and 170% (only 35% points) 
during that time. These trades resulted 
in 13 profits, one transaction in which 
there was neither a profit nor a loss, and 
only one loss amounting to %. The 
gross profit amounted to 11 points. After 
deducting 7% loss, 3% for commissions 
and % for tax (a total of 4% points), 
the net result was 6% points on the profit 
side. 

There have been days when three 
transactions (a total of six buying and 
selling orders) resulted in my striking 
the actual top or bottom eighth five 
times out of the six. I do not know of any 
other method of trading which at any 
time would show such remarkable re- 
sults, figuring from a standpoint of the 
small! risk involved; for it must be re- 
membered that I always use stop orders 
from % of a point to one, two or three 
points away from my original buying or 
selling price. 

But it must not be supposed that I can 
secure these results all the time. I have 
winning streaks and losing streaks. I 
have frequent losses and make trades 
which another person looking on might 
consider stupid. This is liable to happen 


to any one. I have seen a very prom- 
inent operator close out his long holdings 
of a certain stock just before it rose five 
points. 

The record of a certain account oper- 
ated on the tape for a recent period of 
about 24% months, showed 51% points 
profit and 14% points loss, or a net 
profit of 36% points, after the payment 
of 944 points commission. The profits, 
therefore, amounted to 78 per cent. of 
the total and losses 22 per cent., or nearly 
4 points profit to every one point loss. 

Every one here will agree that the 
most desirable method of speculating is 
the one which will yield a maximum 
number of points profit with a minimum 
of capital within a given time; that is, 
any one with a capital of $5,000 might 
better employ a method which would 
yield one point a week or 52 points a 
year, than one which would require two 
years to realize that many points. We 
must make our capital work for us as 
fast as possible, and if the risk on each 
commitment is limited to not over three 
points, it requires less capital than a plan 
which necessitates averaging and perhaps 
employing all of your capital on a single 
trade. 

In the case above mentioned, it was 
shown that in round figures 37 points 
profit was made in 2% months. We 
never hear of such a profit being made 
by those who operate on tips or informa- 
tion; it is seldom made by those who 
work on facts and intrinsic values, except 
after a panic; it would be considered a 
very good year’s work by almost any 
kind of a speculator. A little calculation 
enables us to ascertain that 37 points 
profit in 2% months is equal to 177 
points per annum, or $17,700 on a single 
hundred share lot. 

At no time during these 244 months 
was it necessary to use over $2,000 cap- 
ital on a single hundred shares. On a 
yearly basis, therefore, the capital would 
have increased nearly 900 per cent. 

These results are possible to any one 
who will devote his time and attention 
to the study of the tape. I do not doubt 
that there are a great many men in 
Wall Street who are able to do this. But 
let me warn them in advance that it re- 
quires years of study, experience and 
losses before one can arrive at the point 
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where he can make his profits exceed his 
losses. The majority of people find 
themselves totally incapable of such a 
campaign. Their discouragement in- 
creases with each successive loss, and 
three or four unfortunate experiences 
will make them quit tape reading and try 
something else. 

In order to be a good tape reader, a 
man must develop a certain trading 
character. He must perfect himself in 
clear thinking, quickness and accuracy 
of judgment. He must have the courage 
of his convictions—plenty of initiative 
and patience. Long practice will also 
develop a certain intuition. 

I believe that eventually the only 
market letters and financial columns to 
gain attention from the most intelligent 
class of traders will be those which are 
written from the tape. The qualifica- 
tions of a broker, too, should in the 
course of time include the art of tape 
reading. For the public is growing 
more and more educated, and therefore 
more exacting. 

During my experience in Wall Street, 
covering nearly a quarter of a century, I 
have studied the proposition from every 
available point of view. As editor and 
publisher of an educational financial 
magazine, I have been obliged, during 
the past four years, to secure and ana- 
lvze all obtainable ideas bearing upon 
the science of speculation and investment. 
This has necessitated a scrutiny of the 
methods employed by both successful and 
unsuccessful tradérs and investors, as 
well as those of the manipulator, the 
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large operator and the floor trader. 

I have found that the losers are prin- 
cipally those who deal on what they hear, 
as well as those who work on the facts 
or what they think are the facts. The 
most successful class of speculators ap- 
pears to be composed of those who work 
on Supply and Demand. Included in this 
group are a large number of floor trad- 
ers; James R. Keene, whose active trad 
ing is based on the tape; Mr. Livermore. 
who ran $5,000 into a million or more a 
few years ago; Jacob Field, who spends 
most of his days reading the tape (Mr. 
Field at one time was reported to be 
worth $3,000,000 or $4,000,000); Ber- 
nard N. Baruch, who, it is said, judges 
the tops and bottoms of the principal 
swings by what he sees on the tape. 
Most of these people started in a very 
small way, and at one time knew less 
about the market than some of us do 
now. 

If your object is to make money from 
the fluctuations in stocks, I should sav 
that your best plan is to study the market 
itself, not the newspapers, statistics or 
earnings, but the manipulation, the 
habits of stocks, the periodical swings 
and the minor moves. 

Forget all those old theories that your 
randfathers brought down to Wall 
treet; they do not work in the market 

of today. 

The market is made by the minds of 


men. What the minds of men have 
made, your minds can solve. The prob- 
lem requires study, practice, experi- 


ment, persistence and unlimited patience. 











BOND DEPARTMENT 


Some Facts Investors in Bonds Should Know 


By FREDERICK LOWNHAUPT. 


[Under the above caption it is intended to present a:series of articles treating 
many of the fundamental facts that are either never learned by many investors or 


apparently overlooked in the purchase of investments. 
Without a knowledge of the basic principles underlying the science of 


easy matter. 


investment rational selection is impossible. 


Discriminating selection is no 


The aim of these articles will be to give 


many facts in readable form—facts which in themselves are technical, but which, co- 
ordinated, explained and placed in proper relation to each other, are both interesting 


and easily understood.] 


I—That They are Creditors of the Corporations Whose Securities They 
| Own. 


MONG the most curious phenom- 
A ena of the investment business 
is the woeful ignorance of many 
bond buyers as to fundamental facts. 
It is peculiar that people should give 
their most vital attention and study to 
some line of business endeavor wherein 
they accumulate their money and then 
with the most supine indifference leave 
the investment of the gathered profits or 
. the grown fortune to the hap-hazard and 
hit-or-miss methods or lack of methods 
that are so evident among the security- 
buying public. 

The indictment holds notwithstanding 
the fact that there is a strong demand for 
investment literature and that a certain 
degree of investment education has been 
attained by many. 

It is not easy to acquire @ working 
knowledge of investments. There is mo 
royal road to this state. Only years of 
study and practical handling of the de- 
tails make the person engaged in the 
business of selling bonds familiar with 
the many fine points along with the gen- 
eral principles of investment. Much less 
can he who gives no more than desultory 
attention to this wide and difficult subject 
expect to gain a degree of proficiency en- 
abling him to form accurate judgments 
on the securities offered him through ex- 
tensive advertising and by the persistent 
bond salesman. 

_ There are certain foundation prin- 
ciples underlying the superstructure of 


investment buying that must be observed 
by the conservative banker in buying se- 
curities as well as by the individual in- 
vestor when buying them over from the 
banker. But generalizations do not carry 
finality. Beyond a goodly number of 
generalizations or principles there is a 
vast amount of specific information that 
must be injected into the case. That is 
to say, a certain number of fundamental 
facts must be ascertained about an in- 
vestment, after which the investigation 
or study must proceed with numerous 
details affecting that particular security. 

For that reason the student of invest- 
ments is never even near the end of the 
course. New conditions arise with every 
security presented, each time changing 
the value of various factors so that the 
situation as applied to one bond of a cer- 
tain type may be vastly different as ap- 
plied to another bond of the same type, 
but coming from another locality. In 
our subsequent study of a number of 
these varying factors of value we shall 
see how this works out. How, for in- 
stance, a bond issued by one steel com- 
pany may be almost entirely different 
from that issued by another steel man- 
ufacturing company, and yet both come 
under the general heading of industrial 
securities around which there are a 
number of fundamental considerations 
seemingly a fair measure of the value 
of either. 

Broader even than these fundamental 
































considerations of particular classes of 
bonds are some facts upon which every 
investor should build his financial knowl- 
edge, facts that unfortunately are too 
often forgotten. 

The very foundation among these facts 
is that the investor stands as a creditor 
of the corporation whose securities he 
holds. To the investor with a fair 
amount of financial knowledge the state- 
ment seems superfluous. To him it seems 
like the statement of the obvious. 

And because the bondholder is only a 
creditor it is of vital importance to him 
that safety be his highest consideration. 
He differs from the stockholder in that 
the stockholder is a partner in the busi- 
ness who draws a larger return in the 
form of dividends when larger earnings 
result, and who manages the business al- 
together without one word of suggestion 
or advice from the bondholder. Only in 
rare instances does the bondholder have 
any voice in the management of the com- 
pany, and such a situation has in more 
than one instance arisen out of reorgani- 
zation proceedings. 

The very fact that the’ bondholder 
stands practically impotent in the direc- 
tion of the affairs of his debtor is the 
reason for the utmost conservatism in 
the selection of the debtor. There is a 
curious antithesis between the attitude 
some very shrewd business people take 
toward their security investments and 
the position they assume toward indi- 
vidual or other debtors different from 
the large security-issuing corporation. 
It may be argued that there is a meas- 
ure of reason in this course inasmuch 
as the vicissitudes of business are more 
easily weathered by a large corpora- 
tion. However true that may be, there 
is solid ground upon which to contend 
that the standard of integrity and 
financial strength should not be weak- 
ened merely because the debtor is big. 

It is true that investors often buy the 
bonds of a company which, at the time 
they make their investment, is being ad- 
ministered in a most capable manner. 
But the fact that these investors are 
powerless to prevent the transfer and 
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shifting of the ownership of the com- 
pany’s stocks adds an element for cau- 
tion that may well be considered. For 
this reason there is ground for emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of a substantial margin 
of safety for the bonds. This aspect of 
the question does not arise in any con- 
sideration of a large majority of the 
steam railroad bonds since there is a 
unity and concentration in that field and 
rather definite delimination of spheres of 
influence of powerful interests. It does 
apply in greater or lesser force to indus- 
trial securities especially where they rep- 
resent the smaller and detached enter- 
prises. 

We need not go into history for sev- 
eral examples of the fact that the char- 
acter of the debtor corporation is deter- 
mined by the character of the manage- 
ment. In other words, the business of 
a corporation may be good enough, per 
se, but poor management brings in- 
evitable shipwreck, which may leave the 
bondholders only a shred of value for 
their securities. 

As a creditor holding the paper of a 
corporation, the bondholder cannot too 
strongly inquire for the record of man- 
agement, which is reflected in numerous 
ways not alone in the success of the en- 
terprise in increasing its gross business, 
but in the method by which it conducts 
its accounts, in the way that it has pro- 
vided financial requirements in the 
process of growth and in the way that 
the property and plants of the concern 
have been cared for. 

All these might be expanded broadly 
and will be taken up in subsequent dis- 
cussions to show how the bondholder is 
recreant to his own interests if he neg- 
lects to weigh each of these considera- 
tions before accepting the bond. 

In brief, the creditor should feel as- 
sured that the proprietors, the stockhold- 
ers represented through their board of 
directors, furnish ample evidence of the 
security of the debt not only through 
tangible and physical pledge of property 
wherever that be possible, but through 
operation of a conservative business pol- 
icy and administration. ; 
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Showing Comparative Yield of Principal Railroad Issues Listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


N the following table are arranged in order of yield the principal active issues of 
bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange, the income being figured at the 
latest available selling price. The “ratings,” as indicated by figures in first column, 


show the grade and character of the bonds, as follows: 

(1) High grade mortgage bonds, many of which are legal investments for New 
York State Savings Banks. 

(2) Collateral trust bonds selling at prices relative to the great value of the 
underlying collateral. 

(3) Convertible bonds having no mortgage lien whose quotations are governed 
largely by the price changes of the stock into which they are convertible. 

(4) Debenture bonds selling on high level because cf good general credit of 
company. 

(5) Semi-investment bonds, many of which are general mortgages, often classified 
as “business man’s” investments. Income yield is reasonably definite index of relative 
worth. 


This table will appear monthly, and will prove invaluable to bond buyers, as well 
as to brokers and to all others who are called upon to select or recommend investments. 


Interest Price 

Description. Rating. Due. Period. Mar. 18,12 Yield. 
Chic. R. I. & Pac., Ist ref. g. 4e......... 1 Ap. 1934 A—O. 8976 4.75 
Erie, Ist cons. g. 4s, prior lien.......... 1 Ja, 1996 J—J. 8914 4.48 
Ches. & Ohio,, gen. g. 4%4s.............. 1 Mr., 1992 M.—S. 101% 4.44 
Un. Pacific, Ore. Sh. L. R.R. guar. ref. 4s. 1 D., 1929 J.—D. 95% 4.40 
Oregon Wash., Ist ref. 4s................ a = J.—J. 92% 4.39 
Hocking Valley Ist cons. g. 4%s....... ... i” J.—J. 10254 4.38 
Wis. Cent., 50-yr. Ist gen. 4s............ 1 Jl, 1949 J—J. 93: 4.38 
Nor. & West. Pocah. C. J., 4s............ 1 D, 1941 J.—D. 94 4.36 
Balt. & Ohio, South Div., Ist g. 3%s..... . 2 oe J.—J. 91% 4.36 
Atchison Sh, Line, Ist 4s..............+. i hh, we J.—J. 93% 4.35 
Un. Pacific, Ore. Sh. L. R. R. Ist g. 6s... 1 F., 1922 F.—A. 113% 431 
Nor. Pacific gen. lien g. 3s.............. 1 Ja, 2047 Qu.—F. 70% 4.30 
Mo. Pac., Riv. & G. Div. Ist g. 4s....... 1 My., 1933 M.—N. 84 4.27 
SH OR Ry a ee Seer 1 Ja, 199% J—J. 953% 4.24 
oS SR re, See 1 F, 1929 F.—A. 97% 4.23 
At. Coast Line. con. Ist g. 4s............ 1. i, - me M.—S. 95% 4.23 
Chic. R. I. & Pac. gen. g. 46.:.......-82: 1 Ja. 1988 J—J. 9514 4.20 
Illinois Central, Ist ref. 4s.............. ; hy: oe M.—N. 96% 4.19 
Gt. Nor. Ist & ref. 454s, Ser. A.......... = ie J.—J. 101% 4.19 
oP OR OR ee ae ee 1 Mr., 1958 M.—S. 9634 4.18 


J—J. 875% 4.15 


C. B, & Q. Ill, Div. 3448.......cecesee eee 1 ji, 1949 





























Penn. Co. guar. 15-25 yr. g. 4s.......... 
Balt. & Oltto, Price Si46 ..ccccccccccccce 
Un. Pacific, Ist lien & ref. 4s............ 
oe a YY eee 
Chic. N. West., gen. g. 3%s............ 
Redier Gs Wi ME. OB. ccesccnccces ocke 
Balt. & Ohio, g. 4s........... eee ee 
Nor. & W. Ry., Ist cons. g. 4s........... 
Chic. M. & St. Paul, gen. g. 4s, Ser. A... 
Louie: Ge Gems Ws WE Riss cc icc c edness 
Del. & Hud., let & vel 46... 2.02... 00000 
Nor. Pac. Prior let g. 46.........c-csee- 
pe a eee 
Rare 8 eS ae 
A ee i i in ie 
Un. Pacific R. R. and land gr. g. 4s..... 
Del. & Hud., Alb. & Sus. Ist con. 3%s... 


Chic. R. I. & Pac. R.R., coll. tr. 4s...... 
Southern, Mob. & O., coll. tr. s. f. g. 4s.. 
Erie, Penn. Coal, coll. tr. g. 4s......... 
Ge, Nets: Ge. te ae Ge OO Ws. Gtc. ccascce 
At. Coast Line, L. & N., coll. g. 4s...... 
N. Y. C. & H. Riv. Lake Sh. coll. g. 3%s. 


Evie, S-oe, Game, Gi Bet. Toon cc cctcccss 
Ches, & Clie, Gay. ibe. 6.0 cc cccccccsce 
Esie, SD-er., comv.,. 4a; Set. A. ....6 2.0005 
Del. & Hud. 10 yr. conv. deb. 4s......... 
ee eee OS Oa 
N. Y. N. H. & H., conv. deb. 6s......... 
Atchison, conv. 4s (issue 1910)......... 
N. Y. N. H. & H., conv deb. 3%s....... 
Un. Pacific, 2D yr. comv. 46...02...0s000% 
Atchison, 10-yr. conv. g. 5S..........+0+. 
ee eee 
Nor. & West. Ry., 10-25 yr. conv. 4s.... 


Chic. M. & St. Paul, 25-yr. deb. 4s....... 
Labbe Shore Ge ©. Gh. so oss cde ccc cecces 
Lake Shore 25 yr. deb. g. 4s............. 
Bi. Y. Gi ee I Wk. waviness 


Seaboard Air Line, adj. 5s.............. 
St. L. & San F. R.R., gen. lien 15-20 yr. 5s. 
Chic. & Alt. Ry., Ist lien 3%4s........... 
Mo. Pacific, Ist ref. conv. 5s............ 
Mo. Pacific, 40-yr. g. loan 4s............ 
Den. Bio Ge, Bt Oe Wee. BB. ook 5. isi 0s 
St. L. So. West., Ist cons. g. 4s......... 
Sst. L. & S. F. K. C, Ft L. & M. Ry. 

nage REL CR I ta ag 
N. O. Mob. & Chic., Ist ref. 5s.......... 
Cent. Vermont, Ist gu. g. 4s............. 
Southern, devel. & gen., 4s, Ser. A....... 
St. Le, & Be Be i ies Oe Be On 0.6 s 200 00:00 
Chic. & El. Ill, ref. & imp. g. 4s......... 
Erie, Ist cons., gen. lien, g. 4s........... 
Pere Marquette, Flint & P. M., Ist 
_ CRN Bh ad as ohcnde tes oquwes bs 
Kone. C. Bes gel Odom, Be... ncnscincns 
Chie, Wak Seo ek 
Mo. Pacific, Ist cons. g. 68............- 
Denver Rio Gr., Rio Gr. West. Ist tr. 4s. 
Wheel. & L. E. R. R., Ist cons. 4s....... 
San A. & A. Pass., Ist gu. g. 4s.......... 
ee Ee OS Oe 
Den. & Rio Gr. Ist coms. g. 4s........... 
Colo. & So., ref. & ext. 4%4s............. 
Lok SO Se ere 
Southern, Ist coms. g. 58.....0..ceccceee 
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The Question of Buying Listed or Unlisted Bonds 


By “THE BOND MAN.” 


AA’ co weeks ago the New York 


Commercial established an un- 

listed bond quotation depart- 
ment wherein it is giving special at- 
tention each week, in the form of a 
full page of news and quotations, to 
the large number of bonds known as 
unlisted. Recognizing the fact that 
there is a tremendous total of such 
bonds put out in the course of every 
year, that paper started out to fill, as 
it Stated, a need that had undoubtedly 
been felt for a long time. Among the 
daily papers there are several that give 
a measure of attention to this vast 
body of unlisted securities in the form 
of a weekly quotation list, but as yet 
the effort has not been extended. 

A number of the weekly publica- 
tions endeavor to publish the quota- 
tions on a reasonably broad list of 
such bonds, although they too do not 
take up the subject in a comprehensive 
way. Once a month the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, in its supple- 
ment, gives several pages of quota- 
tions on these bonds and by reason of 
that fact may be considered as having 
given the most attention to this par- 
ticular aspect of the security market 
heretofore. 

In establishing a quotation page for 
numerous unlisted bonds the news- 
paper in question gives new emphasis 
to the old question of the relative de- 
sirability of listed and unlisted se- 
curities. 

In the minds of many investors there 
is a peculiar and somewhat unexplained 
haziness about the meaning of the 
terms listed and unlisted. Unnecessary 
as it may seem to those familiar with the 
terminology of the bond business, bond 
buyers frequently seek enlightenment as 
to the distinction between the bonds 
designated by these terms. For the 


benefit of any such among the present 
readers it may be explained that the 
listed bond is generally understood to 


be one that has been placed upon the 
official list of the New York Stock Ex- 
change for trading and quotation on 
that board, whereas the unlisted bond 
is one that moves about in the outside 
market and for which there is really 
no Official quotation. 

The listed bond, therefore, bears the 
sanction of approval of the Exchange 
in that the company whose obligation 
it is has met the requirements of that 
body in various respects. Also its 
price quotation appears in the daily 
quotation sheet of exchange transac- 
tions, or if trading in that particular 
issue is infrequent the price at least at 
which the last sale was made is shown. 

Investors are frequently impressed 
with the fact that the bond offered 
them has been listed, or is about to be 
listed. They may be sure, if this is 
the case, that the securities have un- 
dergone a process of scrutiny and ex- 
amination that has touched upon all 
the principal features affecting the in- 
vestment and that the bonds have 
finally been passed upon as deserving 
whatever advantages or privileges ac- 
crue from posting on the official board. 
While this stamp of approval means 
much to any security, it does not es- 
tablish a contrast or imply that in com- 
parison with the bond listed on the Ex- 
change the bond that is still in the out- 
side market is inferior or weaker or 
less desirable as an investment. There 
is no prejudice necessarily established 
against a bond because it does not ap- 
pear on the official quotation list of the 
Exchange. 

Some manifest advantages arise from 
the listing process. It could easily be 
said that the market aspect, rather than 
the investment worth of a bond is 
brought into greater prominence by 
listing. And yet, as has already been 
said, the bond that goes upon the list 
gets a thorough examination before 
being admitted. 




















Speaking solely from the market 
point of view, it is somewhat obvious 
that the security with a daily quota- 
tion and which has a market focus in 
the Exchange, as the Exchange really 
becomes for many listed issues, has an 
appeal for an investor. He is offered 
the satisfaction of seeing the current 
price of his security appear frequently, 
if not every day, if the security is at 
all active. If he be of that class of 
bond buyers who lay emphasis on the 
value of daily quotations, a listed bond 
is doubtless the most satisfactory in- 
vestment. 

On the other hand, there are thou- 
sands of investors to whom the daily quo- 
tation is a matter of little or no concern, 
because of their strictly investment at- 
titude. An investor who watches daily 
price quotations often is led into trad- 
ing, so that unconsciously he becomes 
less of a real investor than he imagines, 
whereas he who buys bonds and tucks 
them away with little or no thought of 
selling if quotations rise a little, or taking 
fright if quotations go down two or 
three points and only considers the 
clipping of his coupons, has generally 
less concern as to whether his bond is 
listed or not. For the former a quick 
market is apparently a necessity. He 
wants daily quotations and a ready 
marketability. For him the listed bond 
seems to be practically the only one. 

It is because there are so many of 
that other type of people, investors in 
the strictest sense, who take bonds to 
keep indefinitely, that the volume of 
unlisted securities as well as the num- 
ber of people interested in them is 
growing by leaps and bounds. In fact, 
it may be said that the volume of un- 
listed securities is growing faster than 
that of those listed. 

The notion that has taken hold of 
many investors, that simply because 
a bond is listed the market is absolutely 
quick and that the last mentioned quo- 
tation may be accepted as the market 
for the bond is altogether erroneous. 
To be sure, in a large number of cases, 
the rule applies. But there are many 
bonds now listed which are quite in- 
active, so much so that their market- 
ability is not at all determined by the 
fact that they appear on the official 
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quotation list. And in some cases the 
last quoted price is not altogether the 
actual market, as the last previous sale 
may have occurred weeks before. The 
test of this can be made by offering 
some listed public service bond that 
shows little activity and sales far apart 
in time. Not a few bonds that are 
listed enjoy no. better market than 
some Other unlisted issues put out by 
responsible and strong houses which 
act as an exchange for the resale of 
bonds for their investment clientele. 

Out of the great number of bonds 
listed on the Exchange there are prob- 
ably two hundred issues on the aver- 
age that are traded in each week, and 
out of this two hundred, at least half 
represent bonds frequently traded in 
by many with no idea of permanent 
investment. 

It may be laid down as a principle 
that listing costs the investor some- 
thing in the amount of return he re- 
ceives. At least, that is the case with 
all bonds that may be quickly sold 
through the list. That is to say, the 
yield on such a listed bond is just a 
little less than would be the case were 
the bond only on the outside market. 
Just how much this is cannot be 
named with any degree of definiteness. 
So much depends upon the bond, the 
size of the issue, and other circum- 
stances surrounding the case. The 
only explanation that can be offered 
for this situation is that quick con- 
vertibility has a tendency to lift the 
price a little. Some people are will- 
ing to pay a little more for the privi- 
lege of having a very quick market. 

Objections that are raised to unlisted 
bonds generally arise out of this phase 
of the matter—the question of mar- 
ketability. They come mainly from 
that class already mentioned—those 
who wish to hold bonds, but who like 
to see frequent quotations and who are 
ever on the alert for an opportunity 
to turn over their investment or a part 
thereof if a profit appears on their 
principal. 

It is often difficult to convince such 
persons that an unlisted bond may 
have just as broad a market as one on 
the list! This matter of breadth of 
market depends on a number of con- 
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siderations. An issue of bonds that 
bears all the earmarks of a good in- 
vestment, especially when put out by 
a large banking house with ramifica- 
tions all over the investing world, finds 
its way into many places far distant 
from the center in which it is floated 
and to a large extent sticks. 

On the other hand, it might be ar- 
gued, with some show of reason, that 
listing of a bond puts its quotation 
ever before investors and puts it in a 
position where only a moderate de- 
cline in its price on the sale of a few 
bonds might cause uneasiness in the 
minds of other investors and bring on 
a lot of selling without any good rea- 
son. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
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argument for refusing unlisted bonds 
is constantly losing force by reason 
of the fact that continued efforts, such 
as the one mentioned at the beginning 
of this article, are bringing more and 
more bonds of this kind into a posi- 
tion of semi-listing. Hundreds of 
bonds that heretofore have been quoted 
only among houses now are given a 
semi-official quotation after this man- 
ner and in many instances the point 
of marketability is established in some 
particular house. 

It should also 


be remembered that 


Bond Notes and Inquiries 


bond offerings over the past few weeks 

is given in the list just mentioned. It 

will be noticed that here are five sep- 
arate and almost distinct types of securities. 
The first represents a general power railway 
and lighting business, the second a_ hydro- 
electric proposition to a large degree, the 
third an industrial, the fourth a coal mining 
enterprise, and the fifth a strong railroad 
issue. .There is no better indication of the 
breadth of the bond market than that all these 
issues were readily taken. 


Recent Bond Offerings. 


Portland Railway Light & Power Co. Ist and 
refunding 5% convertible bonds: issue $16,- 
000, Company does practically all street 
railway and lighting and power business in 
and about Portland, Ore. These bonds a 
first lien on property valued at $20,000,000 
out of the $47,000,000 total company valua- 
tion. Aside from value of lien, earnings 
available for interest are very strong. Year 
ended December 31 last net was $3,266,806, 
while interest charges including present bonds 
would be $1,688,806. Sinking fund retires 
large part of funded debt before maturity. 
Offered by Lee, Higginson & Co. and Drexel 
& Co. at 96 to yield about 5.25%. A utility 
security of much merit. 

Pacific Light & Power Co. Ist and refund- 
ing 5% bonds: issue $10,000,000. Corpora- 
tion sells electricity in Los Angeles, Cal., and 
vicinity and controls Southern California Gas 
Co. A high grade public service bond secured 


Pr bond cit emphasis of the diversity of 


by a first mortgage on most vital part of 


many unlisted issues move somewhat 
freely in trading through the issu- 
ing houses who seek to keep as 
good market as they may be able 
to maintain. 

company’s hydro-electric plant and general 


lien on other property. Sinking fund to retire 
a large amount before maturity. Earnings of 
existing plant for 1911 over twice interest 
charges. Offered by William Salomon & Co. 
at 93 to yield about 5.45%. 

Sherwin Williams Co. Ltd. Ist and refund- 
ing 6% bonds: issue $1,200,000. Practically a 
first mortgage on plants of company, which is 
the largest manufacturer of paints and var- 
nishes in Canada and London. Plants valued 
conservatively at $3,000,000. Sinking fund to 
retire all the bonds before maturity. Addi- 
tional bonds can only be issued under severe 
restrictions. Net earnings available for inter- 
est in 1910 more than 3% times interest on 
the bonds now outstanding. Company has 
$3,000,000 preferred stock receiving 7% regu- 


larly. Offered by Spencer, Trask & Co. to 
yield about 6%. 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. 


Monon Coal Co, First mortgage 25 year 
guaranteed by the railway Co.: issue $2,500,000. 
Secured by Ist mortgage on 23,000 acres of 
coal lands now putting out 2,000,000 annually 
and estimated to contain 300,000,000 tons. 
Sinking fund retires large part by maturity. 
Development of the property means increased 
tonnage for the railway, which after paying 
its own charges for the past decade has shown 
a very large margin that could be applied to 
the guarantee. Offered by Equitable Trust 
Co. and Redmond & Co. at 94 to yield about 
5.50%. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
(California-Arizona Lines Ist and refunding 
4%% bonds). Issue $9,394,000. A direct 
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obligation of the Atchison road, which is re- 
garded by some authorities as the best con- 
ducted among our transcontinental roads. 
Bonds are a mortgage on a large piece of line 
that forms the connecting link between the 
Atchison in California and the other part of 
the system. A very high class railroad issue of- 
fered at 102 by Morgan & Co., Ist Nat'l Bank 
and Nat'l City Bank to yield 4.40% 





The Newest Bond Offerings. 

Eastern Pennsylvania Power Company 5 
per cent. bonds. $1,750,000. A public util- 
ity company doing the electric light and 
power business in and about Easton and 
Bangor, Pa., and Phillipsburg and Dover, 
N. J. Bonds offered at 96. Description by the 
investment house of the property and its busi- 
ness gives the bonds high rank among utility 
securities. Offered by Lee Higginson & Co. 





Trend of the Bond Market. 


Economic theory was apparently vindicated 
from the middle of January up to the middle 
of March. The theory that stocks move up- 
ward in prices shortly after bonds start ris- 
ing worked out perfectly in that period. 
Early in the year the beginning of better 
times for the bond sellers was apparent. The 
start came in high grade issues, many of 
which are traded in on the board. Idle 
money in the institutions began to absorb 
high grade paper until the floating supply was 
pretty well taken and the price moved up an 
average of over one per cent. Then appeared 
the buying in the second grade but neverthe- 
less good issues, both on the board and 
in the street. The trend became pretty well 
established by the latter part of January, and 
it became evident that advancing prices and 
expansion in demand were doing their work. 
The dealers were not slow to perceive this sit- 
uation, hence the enormous output of new se- 
curities that appears in the record of the year 
so far. How soon another period of equi- 
librium will set in between prices and demand 
will depend upon the money situation. It is 
apparent that some of the shrewdest and early 
buyers of the high grade active issues are in 
line for good profits, as profits in the bond 
market for this kind of paper go, if they are 
among the earliest to liquidate when money 
becomes more profitable than interest return. 





Inquiries. 

What do you think of the relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages of listed and unlisted 
bonds? I have a preference for the former but 
cannot quite feel certain that this attitude is 
justified—B. R. 

Your question has been taken as_ the 
text of an article in this issue, which is a 
reasonably complete discussion of this ques- 
tion. It is a question that arises often and 
which has to be thoroughly explained by bond 
dealers, when selling securities that are not 
listed or not likely to be in the near future. 





I am offered a railroad bond called first and 
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refunding. Do I understand by that that the 
bond is a first mortgage altogether?—T. V. 

Not necessarily. It may be a first mortgage 
on only a part of the property. The term 
first is used practically always when the mort- 
gage is a first lien on even a small part of the 
property. In fact this term is used whenever 
possible to give the security whatever prestige 
it can. - 





Is a coal bond a good investment ?—J. G. 

There are some excellent bonds among this 
class, as for instance, the Consolidation Coal 
Co. 5s put out a little while ago by several 
excellent houses. But there are some 
poor securities of this type. It is only 
recently that this type of security has been 
offered extensively to the public. The ma- 
jority so offered have proven good invest- 
ments. Generalities must not be accepted as a 
guide in buying these bonds. Each issue must 
be studied on its merits. A company with a 
good history as to earnings and one that es- 
tablishes the proper kind of a sinking fund 
for the bonds is usually a safe debtor. 





Is there any difference between an as- 
sumed bond and one that is guaranteed ?—L. T. 

There is. The assumed bond becomes a di- 
rect obligation of the company taking it up. 
The guaranteed bond is only a contingent lia- 
bility and comes after all its own debt of any 
description. 





Bond Prices Precede Stock Prices. 


Stocks rise and fall and, as I understand, 
bonds follow them, though, of course, to a less 
extent. A friend suggests, however, that to 
this rule there is one exception, namely, gold 
bonds of the U. S. Government. These, he 
says, in times of stress and panic not only do 
not fall, but on the contrary actually appreciate 
in value, as they are the one thing in which 
everyone has absolute confidence. I will be 
greatly obliged if you can inform me if this 
is correct.—A. S. 

It is not exactly correct to say that the bond 
market follows the stock market. It is much 
more likely to precede it. For example, in 
1902, the high price of the average of ten 
standard railroad bonds was reached in 
March, while the high price of the average of 
twenty failway stocks was not reached until 
September. In 1903, the low price of these 
bonds was reached about one month earlier 
than the low price of the twenty stocks. The 
next high price in bonds was reached in April, 
1905, while the high price of stocks was not 
reached until January, 1906. In the panic of 
1907, bonds and stocks reached the low point 
at about the same time, but in the recovery 
of 1908 and 1909, the high price of bonds was 
touched in February, 1909, while stocks did 
not reach their high point until August. 

The reason for this is that the price of 
standard high grade bonds is dependent much 
more directly on the money market than the 
price of stocks. The bond is an absolute 
obligation to be paid at maturity. Both in- 
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terest and principal must be paid unless the 
company goes into the hands of a receiver. 
The dividends on stocks, however, are directly 
dependent upon earnings of the company, so 
that dull business may compel the company to 
discontinue these dividends. 

As you are aware, after a panic, easy money 
is likely to come some months at least before 
the recovery of general business. Con- 
sequently, the bonds rise more quickly than 
stocks—stocks still being held back by the 
dullness of business. Likewise, in a period of 
great business activity, the rise in money rates 
will precede the falling off in the activity of 
general business. Hence, bonds decline earlier 
than stocks. 

This argument applies still more strongly 
to the U. S. Government bonds than it does 
to railroad bonds. Their price is solely de- 
pendent upon the condition of the money 
market, as the bankruptcy of the U. S. Govern- 
ment is practically inconceivable. It may be 
added that the price of U. S. Bonds is, to a 
considerable extent, artificial, because they are 
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used as the basis for our bond-secured na- 
tional bank notes. 





Quotation of Bonds. 


I will thank you for a reply regarding the 
following transaction on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change: I gave my broker an order to buy 5 
Distillers 5 per cent. bonds at 73. The order was 
executed and upon delivery of bonds he 
charged me with interest from date last coupon 
was paid; in other words with accrued in- 
terest to date. 

Please advise me if it is the usual custom of 
the Stock Exchange to charge accrued interest 
to the buyer of bonds?—. 

It is the rule of the New York Stock Ex- 
change to quote all bonds with interest; that 
is, a quotation of 73 for Distillers 5s means 
73 plus the interest since the date the last 
coupon was paid. Accordingly, the purchase 
was handled for you by your brokers in the 
regular and customary way. This method was 
adopted a year or more ago. 


Credit. 


Nee rest per cent. of the business of the United States is done 


on credit. 


When we realize that, 


if credit suddenly gets sick, 


business is paralyzed, then we begin to realize how very necessary 
it is that the lifeblood of the nation shall not cease to circulate. 


In the vaults at Washington are now twenty-five tons of gold. 
we have twelve hundred million dollars lying idle there in 


exact, 
Washington. 


To be 


And the idea is growing that idle money is almost as bad as an idle 


man.—Elbert Hubbard. 


Panics. 


Panics should be a disgrace to a naticn, just as sickness 


QO: financial system is a hundred years behind American business. 


should be a disgrace to an individual. 


For a man to lose his 


composure and then his digestion, and finally find his nerves on 

the outside of his clothes is an absurd and foolish proposition, and can 
only come to one who has persistently violated the laws of nature. 

A financial panic is an indictment of our financial policy. 

Business is done on confidence, and credit is the basis of confidence. 
When credit loses its nerve, we are gone, in a business way. 

A panic is acute financial indigestion, a condition where everybody 
suddenly becomes suspicious of everybody else. 

Men who want money from the banks can not get it. 

Bankers who want to rediscount through their correspondents are 


turned down. 


Appeals to the government are like appeals to the sky in time of 


drouth and famine. 


Everybody in business is endeavoring to collect all the money that is 
due him; and every one who owes refuses to pay, for fear he will not get 
money enough to meet his obligations. 

Panics always tend to congest wealth. The very few who. do not 
lose their heads sometimes exploit the many. The poor are the people 
who suffer first, last and most nen panics.—Elbert Hubbard. 




















3 The Bond Salesman 


By GEO. HOWLAND COX, JR. 


OU need only go back fifteen 
years to find that the bond sales- 
man was not considered a ne- 

cessity by the big banking houses. 
Customers sought their particular 
banker much the same as today you 
and I seek our particular bank. The 
thing that brought about the change 
of opinion was the beginning of keen 
competition between houses and the 
greater demand for public utility 
bonds. And so today you find the 
bond man traveling in every part of 
this country where a possible client 
may live. 


WHAT HE DOES. 


The general public has only a small 
conception of what a bond man does 
and the good or harmful influence he 
may have over investors according to 
the worth or the lack of worth of his 
offerings. His work is to sell securi- 
ties. Railroad, street railway, indus- 
trial and municipal bonds are the 
principal classes, although issues of ir- 
rigation and lumber bonds are handled 
by some houses. The consummation 
of a sale is a very simple thing once 
the customer has made up his mind 
to buy. His cheque is sent to the 
house from whom he makes the pur- 
chase and in return he receives his 
bonds by registered mail. The bond 
man carries no securities around with 
him, although some people think that 
he does. 

I remember, not long ago, standing 
on a street corner in Fall River, Mass., 
waiting for a car to take me to New 
Bedford, a man stepped up to me and, 
after making the usual remarks about 
the weather, enquired my line of busi- 
ness. I told him that I sold bonds. 

“Gee,” he said, “I’d think you fel- 


lows would be afraid of getting 
robbed! You carry a whole bunch of 
stuff round with you—don’t you?” 


And this man owned a small industrial 


concern not a great way from New 
Bedford. 

Just stop for a moment and ponder 
over what must be the ideas of profes- 
sors, clergymen and those people who 
have no opportunity to come into contact 
with the business world. A college pro- 
fessor told me that if he had the time to 
watch the market he could make $50,000 
a year. And he really believed that he 
could. I told him to stick close to his 
college. 

The chief occupation of a bond man 
is, according to some capitalists, to 
continuously open their office door and 
try and get them to buy securities. 
Your salesman has no love for the man 
with a choleric disposition and there 
are many adventures that would end 
in jail sentences could the salesman 
give vent to his feelings. 

The bond game is no place for the 
chap who is sensitive. It is, without 
question, one of the hardest selling 
positions in business, for you are try- 
ing to invest idle funds and are not 
offering goods to increase the mer- 
chants’ profit. Unfortunately many 
men just out of college go into this sort 
of work because they believe it to be 
lucrative and not especially hard work. 
Besides, they say, “the hours are short 
and there are some fine fellows in it.” 

You may readily divide your bond 
men into five classes: 

1. The experienced man. 

2. The green-horn. 

3. The man who is too lazy to try 
and become experienced. 

4. The man who is not at all fitted 
for the work. 

5. The man who sells bonds that are 
practically worthless. 

Classes 1 and 2 are the only ones 
worth considering. And it would be 
a much wiser thing for bond houses if 
they would not send out men to try 
and sell securities until these men at 
least found out the difference between 
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a first mortgage bond and an income 
bond. 


SOME THINGS HE SHOULD KNOW. 


It is not sufficient that the man who 
expects to sell securities should be 
familiar only with his own_ bonds. 
This idea was all right long ago, when 
securities were less numerous. But it 
has been exploded and your man 
should have a knowledge of the various 
offerings of equal merit and of like 
character. 

Take, for example, the railroad bond. 
What investor with ordinary common 
sense would purchase a bond simply 
because your bond man said it netted 
4 per cent. and must therefore be all 
right? Your man should be able to 
tell exactly what is behind the issue. 
He should know the extent of the com- 
petition from other roads; what kind 
of business is done in the country 
through which the road travels; what 
is the percentage of working capital 
to gross earnings; what money is put 
into maintainance and equipment each 
year ; what dividends the road pays and 
how long they have been paid. He 
must, in truth, have a thorough knowl- 
edge of his road and bond, together 
with the knowledge of the roads whose 
bonds he is competing against. This 
same idea applies in the industrial and 
street railway securities, although here 
an even greater knowledge is required. 

How many bond men take the trouble 
to keep posted on crop conditions, the 
bank clearings all over the country, the 
export and import trade and the condi- 
tion of the steel trade? Probably not 
over 25. And yet, here are four factors 
that have most vital influence over the 
general condition of business in the 
United States. 

The bond salesman who can go to 
an investor and talk good common 
sense business will not only sell his 
securities in the end, but will be doing 
the investor a great good; for informa- 
tion worth while not only benefits the 
client but adds to the good standing 
of the salesman’s house. Absolutely 


nothing outside of dishonesty does 
more injury to a bond house than to 
be represented by a green salesman. 
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WHAT SORT OF MAN SHOULD HE BE? 

Here is a problem presented that 
will create discussion so long as bonds 
are sold away from the office or not 
“over the counter.” Should your man 
be a hale fellow well met? I have seen 
such men who have gone straight into 
a bank president’s private office and al- 
most called him by his first name be- 
fore departing. Did the sale, brought 
about, come through good fellowship 
or did the bond man understand his 
security? 

I know a man of charming per- 
sonality who made a rank failure as a 
salesman. Why was this? 

Should your man be well dressed? 
One man who travels in Western Mas- 
sachusetts will not call on a prospective 
customer if the weather is bad. He 
claims he does not make a good ap- 
pearance. Well, maybe not, but trav- 
eling for a certain house in New Eng- 
land is a man who looks as if he never 
saw fair weather and he is a crack-a- 
jack salesman. Again, why is this? 

It is pleasant for your man to travel 
in Pullman cars, pulling out of one city 
into the next at hours most convenient 
for himself. It is so comfortable to 
stop at the most expensive hotels and 
at your firm’s expense make friends of 
the bell boys and waiters by lavish tips. 
It is most convenient to stop off at a 
city, go rapidly through your list of 
people, mark “out” or “no funds” 
against one-half of the names of people 
you never were near. I have seen a 
number of chaps do just this trick. 
’Tis, indeed, a great holiday while it 
lasts, but—how long will this pleasure 
trip continue ? 

What must your bond man be? 
First, sincere with himself; second, 
sincere with his firm; third, a hustler 
from morning until he goes to bed. 
Personal equation is all right so far as 
it goes, and a well-groomed man often 
gains a quicker hearing, but don’t lose 
sight of the idea that any man who 
has to work for his money is not 
going to buy bonds from some well- 
dressed bond man who knows all the 
latest stories. You have got to show 
your client some good common-sense 
reason why he should purchase your 


goods, 











THE BOND 


A PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMER. 


And right here just a word about 
your customer. Does your bond man 
study him? Probably not! And yet 
it pays to do so. I remember one bank 
president on whom I called every day 
for a month would not thaw out in the 
smallest degree until by chance, at the 
end of two weeks, I happened to dis- 
cover one of his hobbies. To get well 
posted in this hobby was the next move 
and after I had done so it did not take 
long to get on a common footing with 
this man. And after one whole month 
he became one of the best customers I 
have ever had. 

You have got to remember that there 
are sO many, many salesmen compet- 
ing against each other that the man 
who can make an impression the quick- 
est, who can make an impression that 
is not lost just so soon as he goes 
away, is the salesman who, if he has 
a knowledge of his business, will make 
the success. 

I seriously question the advisability 
of always trying to sell bonds to a man 
the first time you call on him. You 
can easily decide whether or not he is 
in a receptive mood. Haste some times 
makes waste and it is often just as well 
to take the time to get acquainted with 
your prospective client. 

One other good policy I found quite 
worth adhering to, was to permit a man 
to do most of the talking. If I could 
make him ask questions I was always 
sure of not tiring him by too much talk. 

Above all things, do not knock your 
competitors when you are interviewing 
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aman. You cannot tell when they can 
be of great service to you and, besides, 
a knock does not make your securities 
a cent more valuable. 

And one other thing—taking your 
man out to luncheon does you no good. 
If your bonds are first class, if your man 
has money for investment, and if you 
have presented facts in a good business- 
like fashion, you do not need to provide a 
square meal to clinch the deal. It is 
only a polite form of bribery and your 
competitor may be able to provide a 
much more elaborate dinner. 


THE INVESTOR. 


Give the salesman a chance, for his life 
is no bed of roses and, for sake of argu- 
ment, we will suppose that he has 
something worth offering and that he 
is trying to “get on” in his work. 

If the investor will make friends 
with bond men from the strong, con- 
servative houses, he will be surprised 
by the many ways his courtesy will be 
repaid. The man who does business 
above board and is sincere in his work 
is well worth knowing. 

To finish, let every man who intends 
to become a bond salesman understand 
that the field is over-crowded and the 
work severe, and unless he intends to 
become thoroughly conversant with all 
sides of the business, and has the 
knack of attracting people to him and 
can then present his arguments in a 
convincing manner, that to go into this 
bond business is simply to waste valuable 
time and unfair to himself as well as the 
men who are in the field. 











The Future of Western Pacific 


Prepared Especially for The Magazine of Wall Street by D. Arthur Bowman 
& Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


S the day of the building of trans- 
continental railroads over, for the 
present? 

That is the question which has been 
repeatedly asked in the past few years, 
as vast sums of money have gone into 
the improvement and betterment of 
existing mileage, and especially within 
the past two years, since the Western 
Pacific Railroad, operating from Salt 
Lake City to San Francisco, has begun 
to make returns. 

The construction of the Western 
Pacific has been ascribed to various 
causes, notable among them being 
the alleged “transcontinental railroad 
dream” of Mr. George J. Gould. What- 
ever the true reason may have been, 
the fact remains that the property was 
commenced in. the early years of the 
twentieth century and was formally 
opened for operation in October, 1910. 
The actual work of construction and 
placing in operation of the 927 miles oc- 
cupied nearly eight years, from the first 
corporate step. 

When it is taken into consideration 
that much of the country penetrated 
had received no addition to its trans- 
portation agencies for nearly forty 
years, and that much of the district 
traversed (and for many miles along 
each side of the right-of-way) was 
wholly without marketing or traveling 
facikities except of the rudest descrip- 
tion, some basis is found for the belief 
that a real need existed for the road. 

One of the interesting features, in 
connection with the building of the 
line, was the fact that one of the pet 
theories of the late Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, grizzled railroad veteran, was com- 
pletely upset. It was, briefly, that there 
was no possibility of a road being con- 
structed through the western moun- 
tains on the standard of grades and 
general construction adopted by the old 
and prosperous eastern lines. 


Thus was one theory of pioneer rail- 
roading exploded through modern sci- 
entific engineering methods, which set 
a new record in railroad building and 
have been largely responsible for a 
truly extraordinary showing by West- 
ern Pacific in the first six months of 
published earnings. In that period the 
property earned 50 per cent. of its full 
interest requirements against its out- 
standing First Mortgage 5s. 

Engineers say that there are three 
difficulties to be overcome in the con- 
struction of railroads in the West: 
First and foremost, the question of 
grades, secondly, the character of con- 
struction, which must be of the most 
expensively permanent and substantial 
type; and finally, absolute freedom 
from the ruinous “snowslides” which 
for many years have been the despair 
of mountain railroad operators. 

The Western Pacific has conformed 
to the requirements in respect to these 
three essential needs. The maximum 
grade of the new road in no case ex- 
ceeds 1 per cent., which means a rise 
of 52 feet to the mile. Westbound for 
80 per cent. of its length the heaviest 
grade is only 4/10 of 1 per cent., or 
about 20 feet to the mile. This means 
comfort for the passenger and a low 
operating cost in the hauling of freight. 
“Conducting transportation” derives a 
proportionate benefit. 

Comparing this vitally important 
feature with some of the other and 
competing properties, operating in a 
similarly topographical territory, the 
table herewith is of considerable in- 
terest. 

Now, the real significance of these 
figures to the person who is interested 
in them less as the expression of an 
engineering triumph—for that is what 
they really typify—than for their bear- 
ing on the financial success of the 
road, may best be summed up in these 
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GRADES OF MOUNTAIN ROADS. 


Highest Summits— Maximum Gradient Total Ascent to 
Number of Feet Feet per Mile Overcome—in Feet 
. E-bound W-bound E-bound W-bound 
Canadian Pacific, Winnipeg to Van- 
ee eee A ee: 2summits 242—458%  116—2.2% 17,163 16,428 
5299 
4308 
Goes, TIOGOR . doo ccnnidinirvinces 3summits 116—2.2% 116—2.2% 15,987 15,305 
5202 
4146 
3375 
Novem Beetle dis sciwwiascivin 3summits 116—2.2% 116—2.2% 18,337 17,643 
5569 
5532 


2849 
U. P.—Central Pac., Omaha to San 
PROD: 5, Ane -cdbbienie desde ds 3summits 116—2.2% 105—2% 18,575 17,552 


U. P.—Oregon Sh. Line, Omaha to 
PUD biG ecb ccd ebb taccdsh 5summits 106—2% 116—2.2% 18,171 17,171 

8247 
6953 
3537 
3936 
4204 

Atti, 7 i BGR. BRiciienn + besieens 6summits 175—3.3% 185—3.5% 34,126 33,543 
7510 
7453 
6987 
7132 
2575 
3819 

Western Pacific Ry. ............... 2 summits 
5712 
5018 


52.8—1% 9,385 5,076 


wn 
LS) 
on 
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WESTERN PACIFIC CROSSING THE GREAT SALT LAKE DESERT. 
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words: As a result of its easy grades, 
the Western Pacific is able to haul as 
heavy a train over the summit of its 
line with one locomotive, as the best 
of the other existing and competing 
lines can do with three. Cost of 
operation is not the only item which 
will benefit by the saving. Mainte- 
nance, upkeep, and cost of equipment 
will all reap the advantage. Of course, 
this does not show in the initial operat- 
ing returns of a property of this type. 
Eventually, however, it will appear. 

From this point of view alone, West- 
ern Pacific will ultimately show larger 
net earnings for an equal amount of 
traffic handled than can any other line, 
since it can move the traffic more 
cheaply. 

A well-known railroad president was 
once being criticised by a banker for 
the expense incurred per mile in the 
construction of an extension to the 
main line of the property. Finally, 
the railroad official turned in his seat 
and looking the banker squarely in the 
eye, said: “You are making a mistake. 
I don’t build railroads for today or 
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tomorrow. And I only build them 
once!” 

That is the theory (if it be theory) 
on which the Western Pacific has been 
constructed. Its equipment is of the 
best. Its territory is excellent. Its 
percentage of traffic origination will in- 
crease constantly. Northward along 
the line of the road one passes through 
great timber, mining and cattle sec- 
tions; then around into the east cen- 
tral garden spot of California, with all 
manner of fresh fruits, through the 
famous Oroville mining district and at 
length into Oakland, its terminus. On 
both sides of the San Francisco bay the 
Western Pacific owns valuable termi- 
nals. There are, for example, in San 
Francisco, 269 acres, of which those 
devoted to the local freight terminal 
are in the very heart of the city, but 
a short seven blocks from the City 
Hall. On the Oakland side there are 
361 acres and between the two lies the 
most direct passage across the bay. 

With the coming of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, the development in 
our trade with the Orient, the steady 


TYPE OF WESTERN PACIFIC BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION, 











FIGURING THE VALUE OF MINING STOCKS. 


growth of the section traversed by this 
property, a careful and conserving man- 
agement, it seems to us as though this 
property had an excellent future. 

We have been frequently asked as 
to the significance of the exceedingly 
low prices at which Western Pacific 
securities sell, particularly the First 
Mortgage 5s of 1933. The reason may 
be given as somewhat psychological. 
The property has actually suffered 
through contact with certain individ- 
uals who do not enjoy the confidence 
of the investing public. But when it 
is considered that the actual cash cost 
of the Western Pacific was certified by 
the president of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railway at rising $72,500,000, 
against which there are only $50,000,- 
000 first mortgage bonds authorized 
and issued—and in addition to these 
$25,000,000 second mortgage 5s held 
in the treasury of the Denver & Rio 
Grande and ostensibly taken under 
agreement at 75 cents on the dollar, it 
appears that a reasonable equity exists 
behind these First Mortgage 5s. Yet, 
because of their association, as before 
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stated, they are selling at this writing 
to net the buyer better than 6 per cent. 
and the atmosphere is filled with grave 
doubt concerning the future of the 
property and its securities. 

Among those who have traversed the 
territory penetrated by the Western 
Pacific property and who understand 
the potentialities of this transconti- 
nental, there can be naught but confi- 
dence. There would be even greater 
faith, however, were the road to be 
controlled by people to whom the 
banking and investing public could 
“point with pride,” rather than “view 
with alarm.” 

From time to time there have been re- 
ports of the possibility of a change of 
ownership in Western Pacific. Refer- 
ence to any map will evidence the po- 
tentialities, should the Hill interests as- 
sume a joint control, for example. The 
diversion of freight business which must 
find a Pacific Coast outlet and would 
naturally flow over this property would 
in itself be a handsome revenue-produc- 
ing item, to say nothing of the senti- 
mental strength of a Hill affiliation. 


Figuring the Value of Mining Stocks 


Why This Class of Investments Should Show a Large Interest Return. 
By J. T. WESTON. 


N investor with whom I was 
discussing mining stocks a 
short time ago, made a re- 

mark that set me thinking. 

“Yes,” he said. “I have five hundred 
shares of mining stock. I bought it at 
a price which makes it yield about 
7 per cent., and they claim to have ore 
in sight or pretty well blocked out to 
last for 30 or 40 years. I figure that 
I am getting an extra good interest 
return without any risk worth mention- 
ing.” 

I began to wonder how many owners 
of mining stocks figure on such a basis 
as the above—assuming that they fig- 
ure at all, for doubtless many of them 
simply assume that all mining is a 
gamble and let it go at that. 


This investor was getting a very 
low return on his money; but he sup- 
posed all the time that it was a high 
return, because he had never taken the 
trouble to figure the situation out ex- 
actly. It is for the benefit of any oth- 
ers who may be in the same boat, that 
this article is written. 

To begin with, suppose you own 
stock in a mine which is supposed to 
have 20 years’ ore supply. What will 
be the value of that stock for every 
$1 of annual dividends? 

Let us assume, first, that there is 
no uncertainty about the maintenance 
of the dividends for the 20-year period. 
In that case you would doubtless be 
satisfied with 5 per cent. interest on 
your money. 
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The present worth of the $1 divi- 
dend, which we will assume, you get 
at the end of the year, is about 95 
cents. For the remaining 19 years the 
present worth becomes less and less, 
until, for the twentieth year, it is only 
about 37 cents. The entire present 
worth of $1 annually for 20 years at 
5 per cent. (semi-annual interest pay- 
ments), is $12.38, and this sum would 
therefore be the value of a share of 
stock paying $1 annual dividends, on 
the basis of a 5 per cent. interest rate 
on your money. 

Such a mining stock, then, would 
have to give you an interest return on 
your investment of a little over 8 per 
cent., in order to equal a permanent 
investment at 5 per cent. 

In most cases, however, there is more 
or less uncertainty about the perma- 
- nence of dividends through the 20-year 
period, so that 5 per cent. is hardly a 
sufficient rate to be attractive. Seven 
per cent. would be more reasonable 
in the case of most mines. 

The present worth of $1 a year for 
20 years on a 7 per cent. interest basis 
is about $10.53, which is, therefore, the 
value on this basis of a share of stock 
paying $1 a year. That is, your in- 
vestment in such a mining stock should 
show an interest yield of about 9%4 
per cent. on your money. 
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It goes without saying that most 
mining stocks do not pay this much, 
and that 95 per cent. of the money in- 
vested, even in successful mines, is 
earning a relatively low rate of interest. 

It may be answered that many mines 
will last longer than 20 years, and 
therefore their stock is worth more. 
But the present worth of ore which is 
not to be mined within 20 years is very 
small. The present worth of $1 of 
dividends payable 20 years hence is 
only 25 cents on the 7 per cent. basis, 
and, of course, decreases steadily there- 
after. Beyond 25 years the present 
worth of dividends becomes so small, 
and the possibilities of changes in do- 
ing business and in relative prices are 
so great, that such distant returns are 
scarcely worth counting on. 

Very few people appreciate the full 
significance and bearings of the fact 
that while a mine pays dividends it does 
not pay interest, in the ordinary sense. 
The mine is continually eating up its 
capital. Hence, you not only do not 
get back your investment when the 
ore supply is exhausted, but the divi- 
dends you will receive have less and 
less present value the more distant 
they become. Beyond a quarter of a 
century they are so distant, if not un- 
certain, that the only safe way to fig- 
ure is to ignore them entirely. 





Monthly Prices of Electrolytic Copper in New York 





1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 198 1999 1910 1911 

January .........11.52 1235 1274 15.23 1926 2541 1396 1409 1368 1253 
February 1261 1296 1234 15.30 1853 2558 1323 13.22 -1351 1248 
March .......... 1236 1468 1257 15.29 1856 25.74 1291 1259 1343 1231 
pO ES Por 1204 1499 13.16 1520 1869 2510 1289 1257 1293 12.16 
BEN cenvdsecuxae’ 12.38 15.04 13.05 15.01 1881 2500 1282 1303 1267 12.13 , 
TD pune dec tce's 1235 1465 1263 15.04 1878 2397 1285 1326 1259 1265 
EE cai s's dlamie wctes 1206 13.51 1270 15.09 1854 2211 1288 1297 1237 12.53 
PRGURE © fs esais'c ons 11.70 1334 1271 1613 1859 1985 1361 1306 1256 1258 

tember 11.80 1353 1277 1669 1937 1635 1359 1293 1249 12.39 

ere 11.74 1306 1320 16.76 2218 1383 1353 1291 1278 1236 
November ....... 11.61 1307 1451 1706 2258 1394 1421 1324 1288 1277 
December ....... 11.74 1230 1497 19.11 2346 1350 1421 1348 1273 13.7) 
OAR 11505 isicn ee 11.97 1362 13.11 1598 1978 2086 1339 13.11 1288 1255 


The statistics show that it takes from six to seven years for copper prices to go from 
one extreme to the other. The years of 1902. 1903 and 1904 were years of low metal 
prices, then came three years of high prices, 1905, 1906. 1907. Following that we have had 
four years of low prices, and it is a fair assumption that as consumption has been stimu- 
lated under low metal! prices until it exceeds production, and stocks are as low as they 


ever should be, we are now entering a period of higher metal prices —Thompson, Towle & Co. 














Monthly Net Earnings 


Returns of Principal Railroads Down to Latest Dates Available. 


Stock Outstanding 
(in millions.) 





Current Change from Fiscal yr. Change from 
month. last yr. to date. last fise. yr. Pref. Com. 
Atch., Top. & S. F........ Jan. 2,177,343 —$139,373 20,751,950" —$2,039,960 114 169 
Atlantic Coast Line....... Jan. 666,545 —145,584 5,320,468* +64,029 eee 57 
Bale, & GBB. Ses sicve dicts Jan. 1,298,228 +160,947 16,161,822"  +1,659,104 59 152 
Boston & Maine.......... Jan. 607,839 —77,955 6,561,168* —155,291 3 39 
Buff., Rochester & Pitts. ..Jan. 225,981 —3,335 1,821,639* —277,052 6 10 
Cam. BeiEe ce cccsccoctcst Jan. 1,802,855 +1,146,737 25,553,106* +2,280,280 61 180 
Central of Ga......scccees Jan. 195,832 —123,175 2,543,419" —28,709 None 5 
Central R. R. of N. J..... Jan. 889,623 — 39,267 8,083,485* + 564,569 None 27 
Chen, @ Giitiecccccwctars Jan. 761,465 —161,328 6,765,747* —143,158 eee 62 
Chic. & Alton.........+0.. Jan. 90,481 —116,659 1,992,687* —125,250 19 19 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy..... Jan. 1,918,960 —87,275 18,663,249* —451,131 None 110 
Chic. Great Western ..... Jan. def. 6,899 —151,965 1,909,738" —97,926 40 45 
Chic., BG. & Be Bo. ccives Jan. 518,085 —32,274 9,865,503" —708,036 116 116 
Chic. & Northwestern...... Jan. 219,730 —795,577 12,309,780* —765,168 22 130 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L..Jan. 240,344 +88,190 240,344¢ + 88,190 10 47 
Colorado & Southern...... Jan. 290,550 —137,676 3,133,740* —668,463 Ist, 8; 2d, 8 31 
Delaware & Hudson....... Jan. 557,036 +40,903 557,036T +40,903 None 42 
Del., Lack. & Western..... Jan. 967,001 —225,001 967,001t —225,001 None 30 
Denver & Rio Grande..... Jan. 280,085 —54,329 3,574,357* —761,297 49 38 
TEED ccnctecscccsocssccess Jan. 609,105 — 307,335 9,133,000* —330,027 Ist, 47; 2d,16 112 
Great Northern .......... Jan. 972,686 +462,546 19,522,290* + 3,270,634 209 None 
Hocking Valley .......... Jan. 201,748 +123,474 1,706,423* +4,507 None il 
Minn. > Moedsanes 
RE Ro wonn~- } Jan. def. 61,271 —189,024 864,308" —445,438 {3 * 
Illinois Central .......... Jan. def. 266,656 —1i,754,370 4,246,319" —5,300,132 None 109 
Kansas City Southern..... Jan. 158,301 —105,065 1,857,381* —446,354 21 30 
Lake Erie & Western......Jan. 50,985 —22,790 50,985t —22,790 ll 11 
Lake Shore & Mich. So... .Jan. 1,045,324 + 244,062 1,045,324t + 244,062 None 49 
Lehigh Valley .........+- Jan. 753,140 —202,471 7,571,658" —139,841 ove 60 
Long Island ..........++- Jan. def. 28,398 +18,767 def. 28,398t + 18,767 None 12 
Louisville & Nashville..... Jan. 1,154,853 —77,537 10,434,453* + 458,195 None 60 
Michigan Central ........ Jan. 584,072 + 245,536 584,072¢ +-245,536 None i8 
Minn., St. P. & S. S. Marie.Jan. 264,671 +93,985 4,147,651* +1,383,729 12 2. 
Mo., Kansas & Texas...... Jan. 488,939 —194,046 4,792,159* —1,110,370 13 63 
Missouri Pacific .......... Jan. 926,016 +16,163 7,104,691* — 25,000 None 83 
National Rys. of Mexico. ..Jan. 2,512,177 +305,740 17,390,488" +1,944,134 Ist,57; 2d,240 149 
. Vi. Get. cncccesecces Jan. 1,606,919 +427,348 1,606,919T +427,348 None 222 
N. V., Chie, & Be. Bee vccs Jan. 153,585 +24,792 153,585t +24,792 Ist, 5; 2d, 11 14 
N. ¥., M. BL & BH... .ec0e Jan. 1,372,981 —16,573 13,592,661* +481,673 None 157 
N. Y., Ont. & Western....Jan. 87,967 —8,893 1,376,729* —265,199 None $8 
Norfolk & Western........ 865,726 —113,307 8,295,549* +475,390 22 83 
Northern Pacific ......... 917,724 —300,933 16,025,611* —498,896 None 248 
Pennsylvania R. R........- . 1,756,460 —196,402 1,756,4607 — 196,402 None 453 
Pere Marquette .......... . def. 21,663 —74,227 2,385,770* + 168,034 12 16 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L.. 609,065 +16,870 609,065* +16,870 27 7 
DON foo ck db Estes cocsee 151,564 +2,869 1,146,381* +115,100 Ist, 28; 2d, 42 70 
Rock Teland ...ccscesesces 735,250 —541,624 10,460,629" —1,990,176 49 90 
Seaboard Air Line........ 309,026 —195,632 3,184,231* —281,018 23 37 
St. L. & San Fran........ 937,018 —205,580 8,514,938" + 252,933 Ist, 4; 2d, 15 28 
St. L. Southwestern....... 175,978 —48,481 2,279,811* + 238,451 19 16 
Southern Pacific ......... 2,010,008 —321,639 25,244,824" —2,559,189 None 272 
Southern Railway ........ 1,215,856 —154,617 12,183,136" + 234,322 60 120 
Texas & Pacific........... 653,113 +463 3,891,008+ —211,954 None 38 
Toledo, St. L. & Western.. 63,656 +20,117 565,820* —72,200 10 10 
Union Pacific ........+.+. 1,268,694 —791,543 20,631,112" —3,316,845 99 216 
Sent oc ccsccessccescocs 482,912 —104,707 3,984,493" —852,638 39 $3 
Western Maryland ....... Dec 184,339 +35,085 1,237,104" —93,076 10 49 
Wheeling & Lake Erie..... 165,002 +53,2 1,608,145* +322,406 Ist, 4; 2d, 11 20 
Wisconsin Central ........ 159,020 +70,829 1,336,424" +177,493 ll 16 


*Fiscal yr. ends June 30. {Fiscal yr. ends Dec. 31. 
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Current Railroad Tendencies 


Prepared Especially for ‘“‘The Magazine of Wall Street,’’ by Wrenn Brothers and Company 


URRENT tendencies in railroad 
management are of interest to 
the investor as well as the 

trader, because they tend to fore- 
shadow coming changes in investment 
values. It is therefore our purpose to 
point out some of the more prominent 
of these changes, confining ourselves 
to those which are comparatively new. 

Foremost among them may be men- 
tioned the general change in policy re- 
garding the payment of dividends. It 
is well recognized among students of 
railway finance that maintenance ex- 
penditures out of earnings do not ac- 
tually suffice to maintain the perma- 
nent property of most railways intact. 
In other words, these expenditures are 
not large enough to so completely 
cover maintenance, depreciation and 
drafts upon capital account as to pre- 
vent the intrinsic values of railroad se- 
curities from deteriorating. Drafts 
upon capital account of course do not 
show in the annual reports, for they 
consist largely in permanently capital- 
izing equipment trusts or other short- 
term obligations by issuing in their 
stead long-term bonds. Moreover, it is 
not infrequently that a company vir- 
tually draws indirectly upon its capital 
account in an effort to show its divi- 
dend earned. One could mention a 
number of prominent roads which have 
done this the past year. 

For these and other reasons, until 
1907 at least, it was the policy of our 
more conservative managements to pay 
dividends only when they were war- 
ranted by current earnings, and to put 
back into their properties a very sub- 
stantial surplus almost every year. In- 
deed, for the ten years ending with 
1910 the entire surplus of all roads in 
the United States available for divi- 
dend payments was $3,348,951,059 and 


of this $1,616,835,022, or 48.28 per cent. - 


was thus put back into the properties. 
Such a policy served to prevent the 


permanent properties of the roads from 
deteriorating, and to prevent the in- 
trinsic values of their securities from 
depreciating. Now, however, the situ- 
ation has quite changed. In 1910 total 
net dividend payments were $275,289,- 
173, and the balance remaining there- 
after was only $171,709,815. Of course, 
this was a depressed year, but in 1909, 
which was a still more depressed year, 
net dividend payments were only $236,- 
620,890, whereas the balance remain- 
ing to put back into property was 
$176,991,588. Going further back the 
contrast is still sharper. In 1903, for 
example, dividend payments were 
$166,176,586, while the balance of sur- 
plus was $190,856,993. 

No doubt this new policy of liberal 
dividend payments is highly satis- 
factory to the investor ; and it is equally 
plain that the railroads have been led 
into this course by their desire to at- 
tract new capital for extensions, im- 
provements, etc. However, the in- 
vestor in some cases at least is virtually 
receiving back a part of his principal 
in the shape of dividends—although 
he does not know it, and perhaps the 
boards of directors declaring the divi- 
dends, because of not having studied 
the question of depreciation carefully 
enough, may not know it either. 

Another important change relates to 
the building of big terminals. Almost 
any railroad man will stoutly affirm 
that the rise in operating expenses is 
largely due to growing terminal ex- 
penses; and it is manifestly true that 
the absolute amount of expense re- 
quired to maintain and operate pas- 
senger and freight terminals is increas- 
ing rapidly. This is due, of course, to 
the great growth of freight business, 
and to the rising land values in all the 
larger cities where the big terminals 
are located. _ However; the mistakes 
which the railroad man often makes is © 
that of looking at the absolute amount 
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of terminal expense instead of com- 
paring this expense with total rev- 
enues, 

It is quite clear that necessary termi- 
nal expenses have not increased as 
rapidly as traffic and total revenues 
have grown. In this business, as in 
any other, the larger the amount of 
business done the smaller is the cost 
per unit of doing it. This is very dis- 
tinctly demonstrated by the train load 
statistics; for the history of almost 
every road in the country proves that 
as the size of the average load in- 
creases, the operating costs per ton de- 
cline. It does not require 100 per cent. 
increase in terminal floor space to han- 
die 100 per cent. increase in freight 
traffic, and the same is true of pas- 
senger traffic. If the proportion of 
total revenue consumed by terminal ex- 
penses has grown, it is simply because 
the railroads have been building large 
terminals in advance of their needs, or 
rather further in advance of their needs 
tnan has been their habit in the past. It 
always was necessary to build some- 
what in advance. 

Still another change which is having 
its effect upon net earnings is the policy 
of buying heavier and heavier locomo- 
tives. This is no doubt a wise policy 
if not carried too far, for it enables a 
road to carry heavier train loads, and 
reduce its operating costs per ton. In 
fact, however, it seems to have been 
carried quite too far. The average 
tractive power of all railroad locomo- 
tives, as shown by the 1910 report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
was 27,282 pounds, as compared with 
26,634 pounds in 1909, and 20,484 
pounds in 1902. Meanwhile from 1902 
to 1910 the average train load increased 
only from 296.47 tons to 380.38. 
Hence, while the train load was in- 
creasing 28.3 per cent. the tractive 
power of locomotives increased 33.3 
per cent.; and the number of locomo- 
tives on hand grew still more rapidly 
as compared with the number of train 
loads carried. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this 
tendency is furnished by the history of 
Great Northern from 1905 to 1911. Its 
number of engines in service increased 
twice as much as the number of loads 
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carried; the number of freight cars 
grew 47.4 per cent., while the number 
of tons carried gained only 31.6 per 
cent. ; the freight car capacity increased 
three times as much as the tonnage 
carried; the capacity per load grew 
32.9 per cent., while the size of the 
load carried increased only two-tenths 
of 1 per cent.; the tractive power of 
the average engine increased 116 times 
as much as the weight of the average 
load, and: the aggregate tractive power 
of all engines increased 277 times as 
much as the average load—the gain in 
the latter however, being only 0.2 per 
cent. 

One of the tendencies of this exces- 
sive increase in the weight of equip- 
ment is to put a more and more severe 
strain upon the rails, and increase the 
danger of accidents. Moreover, the 
railroads, in order to keep expenses 
down, are calling for harder and harder 
rails, so as to have them withstand the 
grinding wear of the heavy locomo- 
tives. If the weight of locomotives 
keeps on increasing, the time will soon 
come when a rail which will stand the 
wear and tear cannot be bought for $28 
a ton. It would seem that either the 
standard heavy-weight rail will have to 
be changed from 100 pounds per foot to 
about 115 pounds, or else nickel-steel 
rails will have to be substituted for 
those now in use. The 115 pound rail 
would probably cost about $33 a ton, 
while the nickel-steel would probably 
cost more than $50 per ton; and these 
high prices would offset much of the 
economy secured through the heavier 
locomotives. 

Indeed, some of this economy has 
already become a doubtful matter. To 
an extent our railroads are even now 
spending their money for the hauling 
of heavy equipment rather than for 
the hauling of freight. Where the 
weight of equipment increases as it has 
done, out of proportion to the weight 
of the average load carried, fuel costs 
per ton of freight handled naturally in- 
crease. On this account our railroads 
applied 11.94 per cent. of their total 
operating expenses to the purchase of 
fuel last year, as compared with only 
10.78 per cent. in 1912, notwithstand- 
ing that the average price of soft coal 
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meanwhile fell from $3.09 per ton to 
$2.34. Putting the same thing another 
way, the fuel cost of carrying 1,000 
tons one mile last year was 83.03 cents, 
as compared with 76.79 cents in 1902 
when coal prices were higher. The 
railroads are doubtless justified in 
holding themselves prepared to handle 
a large volume of freight, but the in- 
crease in fuel costs in recent years has 
been pretty constant rather than 
merely temporary ; and it seems fair to 
assume that greater economy in opera- 
tion could be secured by increasing the 
weight and capacity of equipment only 
in rough proportion to the growth of 
traffic. 

There has also been a noticeable 
change as regards maintenance charges, 
and this can best be observed by com- 
paring such charges with the cost of 
“conducting transportation.” The lat- 
ter means the cost of the actual hand- 
traffic—including the 
wages and salaries of conductors, en- 
gineers, trainmen and others employed 
in the operating department, and also 
the cost of such materials as are utterly 
consumed in the handling of traffic. 
Hence, the greater the amount of traffic, 
the greater is the cost of conducting 
transportation, and the same state- 
ment applies with almost equal force 
to maintenance; for maintenance ex- 
pense must be roughly proportionate 
to the wear and tear, and that in turn 
is generally proportionate to the 
amount of traffic. The principal ex- 


ception to the rule is, of course, that 
maintenance of way is subject to ab- 
normal increases because of washouts 
or accidents. Nevertheless, the rule is 
of practical value. 

Since 1909 the higher wages paid 
have increased the cost of conducting 


transportation materially, and we may 
therefore assume that if way and equip- 
ment were now maintained as well as 
in 1909, there would be a correspond- 
ing increase in maintenance expenses. 
Indeed, about 60 per cent. of the cost 
of maintenance goes for wages, and 
even the materials bought have in 
many instances advanced in price. 
However, maintenance expeditures 
have not increased, as have the costs 
of conducting transportation. Last 
September for example—the last 
month covered by the reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission— 
conducting transportation consumed 
31.95 per cent. of gross earnings, as 
compared with 29.62 per cent. in 1909; 
but meanwhile maintenance of way 
consumed only 13.35 per cent., as com- 
pared with 13.60 in September, 1909, 
and maintenance of equipment 14.30 
against 13.97 in September, 1909. 

These, it should be observed, are typ- 
ical comparisons; and they seem to in- 
dicate pretty clearly that railroad prop- 
erties are not as a rule maintained as 
well as they were two or three years 
ago. 

The investor nevertheless should not 
become pessimistic. Our railroads, 
upon the whole, are managed more 
conservatively than industrial com- 
panies, and so very much more con- 
servatively than municipalities that 
first mortgage railroad bonds promise 
soon to become higher grade invest- 
ments than municipal bonds. 

Moreover, there are signs of a turn- 
ing of the tide back toward the 
more conservative policies which pre- 
vailed a few years ago, and no 
one can do more than the stock- 
holder to induce a return to such 
conservatism. 














The Psychology of the Stock Market 


V—Confusing the Personal with the General. 
By G. C. SELDEN. 


N a previous chapter the fact has 
been mentioned that one of the 
greatest difficulties encountered by 

the active trader is that of keeping his 
mind in a balanced and unprejudiced 
condition when he is heavily com- 
mitted to either the long or short side 
of the market. Unconsciously to him- 
self, he permits his judgment to be 
swayed by his hopes. 

A former large speculator on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, after being 
short of the market and very bearish 
on wheat for a long time, one day sur- 
prised all his friends by covering 
everything, going long a moderate 
amount, and arguing violently on the 
bull side. For two days he maintained 
this position, but the market failed to 
go up. He then turned back to the 
short side, and had even more bear 
arguments at his tongue’s end than be- 
fore. 

To a certain extent he did this to 
test the market, but still more to test 
himseli—to see whether, by changing 
front and taking the other side, he 
could persuade himself out of his bear- 
ish opinions. When even this failed 
to make any real change in his views, 
he was reassured and was ready for 
a new and more aggressive campaign 
on the short side. 

There is nothing peculiar about this 
condition. While it is especially diffi- 
cult to maintain a balanced mind in 
regard to commitments in the markets, 
it is not easy to do so about anything 
that closely touches our personal in- 
terests. As a rule we can find plenty 
of reasons for doing what we very 
much want to do, and we are still more 
prolific with excuses for not doing 
what we don’t want to do. Most of 
us change the old sophism “Whatever 
is, is right” to the more directly use- 
ful form “Whatever I want is right.” 


To many readers will occur at once the 
name of a man prominent in public 
life who seems very frequently to act 
on this motto. 

If Smith and Jones have a verbal 
agreement, which afterwards turns out 
to be greatly to Jones’ advantage, 
Smith’s recollection is that it was 
merely a loose understanding which 
could be cancelled at any time, while 
Jones remembers it to have been a 
definite legal contract, perfectly en- 
forceable if it had only been written. 
Talleyrand said that language was 
given us for the purpose of concealing 
thought. Likewise many seem to 
think that logic was given us for the 
purpose of backing up our desires. 

Few persons are so introspective as 
to be able to tell where this bias in 
favor of their own interests begins and 
where it leaves off. Still fewer bother 
to make the effort to tell. To a great 
extent we train our judgment to lend 
itself to our selfish interests. The 
question with us is not so much 
whether we have the facts of a situa- 
tion correctly in mind, as whether we 
can “put it over.” 

When it comes to buying and selling 
stocks, there is no such thing as 
“putting it over.” The market is re- 
lentless. It cannot be budged by our 
sophistries. It will respond exactly to 
the forces and personalities which are 
working upon it, with no more regard 
for our opinions than if we couldn't 
vote. We cannot work for our own 
interests as in other lines of business—- 
we can only fit our interests to the 
facts. 

To make the greatest success it is 
necessary for the trader to forget en- 
tirely his own position in the market, 
his profits or losses, the relation of 
present prices to the point where he 
bought or sold, and to fix his thoughts 
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upon the position of the market. If 
the market is going down the trader 
must sell, no matter whether he has a 
profit or a loss, whether he bought a 
year ago or two minutes ago. 

How far the average trader is from 
attaining this point of view is quickly 
seen from his conversation, and it is 
also true that a great deal of the litera- 
ture of speculation absolutely fails to 
reach this conception. 

“You have five points profit—you 
had better take it,” advises the broker. 
Perhaps so, if you know nothing about 
the market; but if you understand the 
market the time to take your profit is 
when the upward movement shows 
signs of culminating, regardless of 
your own deal. 

“Stop your losses; let your profits 
run” is a saying which appeals to the 
novice as the essence of wisdom. But 
the whole question is where to stop the 
losses and how far to let the profits 
run. In other words, what is the mar- 
ket going to do? If you can tell this 
your personal losses and profits will 
take care of themselves. . 

Here is a man who has done a great 
deal of figuring and has proved to his 
own satisfaction that seven points is 
the correct profit to take in Union 
Pacific, while losses should be limited 
to two and one-half points. Nothing 
could be more foolish than these ar- 
bitrary figures. He is trying to make 
the market fit itself around his own 
trades, instead of adapting his trades 
to the market. 

In any broker’s office you will notice 
that a large part of the talk concerns 
the profits and losses of the traders. 
Brown had a profit of ten points and 
then let it get away from him. “Great 
Scott!” says his wise friend. “What 
do you want? Aren’t you satisfied with 
ten points profit?” The reply should 
be, though it rarely is, “Certainly not, 
if I think the market is going higher.” 

“Get them out with a small profit,” 
I once heard one broker say to an- 
other. “If you don’t they will hang 
on and take a loss. They never get 
profit enough to satisfy them.” <A 
good policy, probably, if neither the 
broker nor his customer had any real 
knowledge of the market; but mere 
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nonsense for the trader who aims to 
be in the slightest degree scientific. 

The fact is that the more a trader 
allows his mind to dwell upon his own 
position in the market the more likely 
it is that his judgment will become 
warped so that his mind is blind to 
those considerations which do not fall 
in with his preconceived opinion. 

Until you try it, you have almost no 
idea of the extent to which you may 
be rendered unreasonable by the mere 
fact that you are committed to one 
side of the market. “In the market, 
to be consistent is to be stubborn,” 
some one has said; and it is true that 
the man of strong will and logical in- 
tellect is often less successful than the 
more shallow and volatile observer, 
who is ready to whiffle about like the 
weathercock at any suspicion of a 
change in the wind. This is because 
the strong man has in this instance 
embarked. upon an enterprise where 
he cannot use his natural force and de- 
termination—he can employ only his 
faculties of observation and interpreta- 
tion. Yet in the end the man of char- 
acter will be the more permanently 
successful, because he will eventually 
master his subject more thoroughly 
and attain a more judicial attitude. 

The more simple-minded, after once 
committing themselves to a position, 
are thereafter chiefly influenced and 
supported by the illusions of hope. 
They bought, probably, as a result of 
some bullish development. If prices 
have advanced, they find that the mar- 
ket “looks strong,” a good deal of en- 
couraging news comes out on the 
tickers, and they hope for large profits. 
After five points in their favor, they 
hope for ten, and after ten they look 
for fifteen or twenty. 

On the other hand, if prices decline 
they charge it to “manipulation,” “bear 
raids,” etc., and expect an early re- 
covery. Much of the bear news ap- 
pears to them to be put-out malicious- 
ly, in order to cause prices to decline 
further. It is not until the decline 
begins to cause a painful encroach- 
ment upon their capital that they 
reach the point of saying, “If 
‘they’ can depress prices like this 
in the face of a bullish situation, 
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what is the use of fighting them? By 
a flood of short sales, they can put 
prices down as much as they like”— 
or something of the sort. 

Such traders are suffering merely 
from youth, or lack of sound business 
sense, or both. They have a consider- 
able period of study before them, if 
they persist until they get permanently 
profitable results. Most of them, of 
course, do not persist. 

A much more intelligent class, many 
of whom are properly to be considered 
as investors, do not allow their posi- 
tion in the market to blind them so far 
as current news or statistical develop- 
ments are concerned, but do permit 
themselves to become biased in regard 
to the most important factor of all— 
the effect of a change in the price level. 

They bought stocks in the expecta- 
tion of an improved situation. The 
improved situation comes and prices 
rise. Nothing-serious in the way of 
bear news appears. On the con- 
trary, bull news continues plentiful. 
Under these conditions they see no 
reason for selling. 

Yet there may be a most important 
reason for selling—namely, that prices 
have risen sufficiently to counterbal- 
ance the improved situation—and they 
would see and appreciate this fact if 
they were in the position of an unin- 
terested observer. 

One of the principal reasons why in- 
vestors of this class allow themselves 
to become confused as to the influence 
of the price level is because a bull 
market nearly always goes unreason- 
ably high before it culminates. The 
investor has perhaps, in several previ- 
ous instances, sold out at what he 
thought was a fair price level, only to 
see the public run away with the mar- 
ket to a point where his profits would 
have been doubled if he had held on. 

It is in such cases that an expert 
knowledge of speculation is essential. 
If the investor has not this knowledge, 
and cannot obtain the dependable ad- 
vice of one who has it, then he must 
content himself with more moderate 
profits and forego the expectation of 
getting the full benefit of the advance. 
But with a fair knowledge of specula- 
tive influences, he can fix his mind on 
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the development of the campaign, re- 
gardless of his own holdings, and can 
usually secure a larger profit than if 
he depended merely upon ordinary 
business “common sense.” 

The mistake is made when, with- 
out any expert knowledge of specula- 
tion, he permits himself to hold on in 
the hope of higher prices after a level 
has been reached which has fairly dis- 
counted improved business conditions. 

Not one trader in a thousand ever 
becomes so expert or so seasoned as 
to entirely overcome the influence his 
position in the market exerts upon his 
judgment. That influence appears in 
the most insidious and elusive ways. 
One of the principal difficulties of the 
expert is in preventing his active im- 
agination from causing him to see 
what he is looking for just because he 
is looking for it. 

An example will make this clear. 
The expert has learned from experi- 
ence, let us say, that the appearance 
of “holes” in the market is a sign of 
weakness. By a “hole” is meant a 
condition of the market where it sud- 
denly and unaccountably refuses to 
take stock. A few hundred shares of 
an active stock are offered for sale. 
Sentiment is generally bullish, but 
there is no buyer for that stock. Prices 
slip quickly down half a point or a 
point before buyers are found. This, 
in an active stock, is unusual; and al- 
though the price may recover, the pro- 
fessional does not forget this treacher- 
ous failure of the market to accept 
moderate offerings. He considers it a 
sign of an “over-bought” market. 

Now suppose the trader has calcu- 
lated that an advance is about to cul- 
minate and has taken the short side 
in anticipation of that event. He sus- 
pects that the market is over-bought, 
but is not yet sure of it. Under these 
circumstances any little dip in the 
price will perhaps look to him like a 
“hole,” even though under other con- 
ditions he would not notice it or would 
think nothing about it. He is looking 
for the development of weakness and 
there is danger that his imagination may 
show him what he is looking for even 
though it isn’t there! 

(To be continued.) 
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The same remarks would apply to 
the detection of accumulation or dis- 
tribution. If you want to see distribu- 
tion after a sharp advance, you are 
very likely to see it. If you have sold 
out and want to get a reaction on which 
to repurchase, you will see plenty of 
indications of a reaction. Indeed, it 
is a sort of proverb in Wall Street that 
there is no bear so bearish as a sold- 
out bull who wants a chance to re- 
purchase. 

In the study of so-called “technical” 
conditions of the market, a situation 
often appears which permits a double 
construction. Indications of various 
kinds are almost evenly balanced ; some 
things might be interpreted in two dif- 
ferent ways; and a trader not already 
interested in the market would be likely 
to think it wise to stay out until 
he could see his way more clearly. 

Under such circumstances you will 
find it an almost invariable rule that 
the man who was long before this con- 
dition arose will interpret technical 
conditions as bullish, while the man 
who was and remains short, sees plain 
indications of technical weakness. 
Somewhat amusing, but true. 

In this matter of allowing the judg- 
ment to be influenced by personal com- 
mitments, very little of a constructive 
or practically helpful nature can be 
written, except the one word “Don’t.” 
Yet when the investor or trader has 
come to realize that he is a prejudiced 
observer, he has made progress; for 
this knowledge keeps him from trust- 
ing too blindly to something which, at 
the moment, he calls judgment, but 
which may turn out to be simply an 
unusually strong impulse of greed. 

It has often been noted by stock mar- 
ket writers that since the great public 
is bearish at the bottom and bullish at 
the top, it could make its fortune and 
beat the multi-millionaires at their own 
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game by simply reversing itself—buy- 
ing when it feels like selling and selling 
when it feels like buying. Tom Law- 
son, in the heyday of his publicity, 
seems to have had some sort of dream 
of the public selling back to Standard 
Oil capitalists the stocks which it had 
bought from them and thus bringing 
everything to smash in a heap—the 
philanthropic Thomas, doubtless, being 
first properly short of the market. 

This wrongheadedness of the public 
no longer exists to the same extent as 
formerly. A great number of small in- 
vestors buy and sell intelligently and 
there has been a most noticeable falling 
off in the gambling class of trade— 
much to the satisfaction of everyone, 
except, perhaps, the brokers who form- 
erly handled such business. 

It remains true, nevertheless, that 
the very moment when the market 
looks strongest, is likely to be near the 
top, and just when prices appear to 
have started on a straight drop to the 
zero point is usually near the bottom. 
The practical way for the investor to 
use this principle is to be ready to 
sell at the moment when bull sentiment 
seems to be most widely distributed, 
and to buy when the public in general 
seem most discouraged. It is especially 
important for him to bear this principle 
in mind in taking profits on previous 
commitments, as his own interests are 
then identified with the current trend 
of prices. 

In a word, the trader or investor who 
has studied the subject enough to be 
reading this article, probably could 
not make profits by reversing him- 
self, even if such a thing were 
possible; but he can endeavor to hold 
himself in a detached, unprejudiced 
frame of mind, and to study the psy- 
chology of the crowd, especially as it 
manifests -itself in the movement of 
prices. 




















How They Trade 


Results Shown by a Year of Common Sense Trading. 


[We gladly give space to the following letter because it shows what can be done 
by intelligent study of the market, and shows to some extent the kind of reasoning 
on which the trades were based. The writer is an old subscriber to this magazine, 
from whom we have heard from time to time.] 


HAVE been quite successful for 

over a year past in getting the 

principal swings in the market. 
Your ten-rail trend indicator (in which 
I substituted C. & O. for Mo. P.), has 
been quite a help to me. I watch 
volumes very closely and also depend 
greatly on reactions to go half way 
back after a movement of some length 
in one direction or the other. 

If you will pardon what will be a 
rather long letter, I will give you a 
review of my principal trades in the 
market. Will go back only to last 
February. You may possibly recall 
that at that time I wrote a letter to 
Mr. Selden in which I regretted what 
I considered a departure from your 
policy of not giving advice on any 
specific stocks. I had reference to the 
article by Mr. Wyckoff (whom we then 
know only as Rollo Tape), in the 
February, 1911, Ticker, in which I 
considered that Ticker readers had 
been given a gratuitious tip to buy 
Steel common; for the writer stated 
that he had good authority for saying 
that Mr. Frick had been selling his 
Steel preferred, and buying the com- 
mon around 75. [Ep. Nore—It is 
doubtless unnecessary for us to say 
that nothing was further from our in- 
tensions than giving any kind of tip. 
Mr. Frick’s investments were men- 
tioned merely to illustrate a point in 
the article.] 

In my letter I stated that I had sold 
Steel short at 81% on February 2 (a 
few days after I got my February 
TICKER), and was prepared to sell it 
on a scale up every five points, but did 
not expect to have the opportunity of 
doing so. I made a good guess when I 


wrote that I expected to see it sell at 
50 before it sold at par. 

I covered my short sale of Steel at 
76 on March 6 and went long of Union 
Pacific at 172%. Had a good long wait 
on this purchase of Union. On May 22 
I abandoned the long side of the mar- 
ket for some time to follow, closing my 
long Union and going short at 184%. 
Also put out short Steel again on this 
date at 80%. 

On June 26 I sold more Union at 
190. On these sales I had another long 
wait before profits of any consequence 
began to appear. And then I covered 
too soon. On August 30 I covered 
the Steel at 6934 and the Union at 166 
and went long of Union at 166. I did 
not again go short of Steel, so I missed 
a good part of the decline. 

Here I made a mistake in buying 
Union too soon. But I held my trade, 
and I bought more at 157% on Septem- 
ber 25 (before the low of 153% was 
made). 

After the bad break which, at the 
time, I considered had culminated on 
September 25, I calculated that Union 
and the ten rails should have a reac- 
tion at least half way back to the June 
and July highs. Furthermore, I looked 
for big volumes on the culmination of 
the rally which I felt sure was to take 
place. 

On October 17 bought more Union 
at 161% on the reaction from 163%. 
Thought Union was due to go up after 
163 had been overcome, but in this I 
was mistaken. However, I looked 
upon the dull period from October 16 
to October 26 as one of accumulation, 
and I had made up my mind that when 
Union reached 164, thus breaking 
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through the 163% level, I would buy 
more. 

First, however, we got the shake- 
out occasioned by the bringing of the 
Steel trust suit. But on October 31 
I got my 164 stock, and then did not 
have to wait long for a nice profit on 
my entire line. When, on November 
9, 10 and 11, we got the big volumes 
on a reaction more than half way up, 
I closed my Union on November 13 
at 172%. Had Union made a new 
high on November 11 over November 
10, as was the case with Reading and 
Lehigh, I would have closed on No- 
vember 11 and gotten nearer the top. 
I had planned to close on the third day 
of big sales. 

Here I deserted the long side again 
and then remained out of the market 
a while. On November 20 sold Read- 
ing at 152 and again on November 24 
at 154%. A trading market was nat- 
urally to be expected along here, so I 
covered these short trades at a nice 
profit on December 11 at 149%, but 
did not take the long side for I thought 
Union should sell down to 165 or 166 
before it was a purchase. 

Accordingly after the rally which 
followed seemed to be over, I sold 
Union short on December 20 at 174% 
and pyramided down December 28 at 173 
and again December 30 at 17154. The 
rally which occurred on December 30 
and January 2 gave me a little scare, 
but not for long. 

These trades I covered on January 
11 at 16634, when it appeared to me 
that the stock was receiving support 
around 166, and bought for long ac- 
count at 16634. Here I got on the long 
side again a little too soon. Bought 
Reading at the same time at 150. The 
Union I am still carrying. 

The Reading I closed at 158% on 
February 2, after the dividend, but I 
took it back on February 6 at 156%, as 
it appeared difficult at that time to get 
the stock below 156. This Reading 
I also still have. 

Believing February 1 to be the low 
(for some time) for the decline from 
November, I bought more Union at 
161% on February 3. After the rally 
to 165 on February 13, I bought more 
on the setback to 1645 thinking, as 
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the prices of 16414, % and % made on 
February 6, 7, 8 and 9 had been over- 
come, and as the trading was very ac- 
tive at rising prices during the last 
hour on February 13, that the rally had 
really begun. In this I was mistaken 
again in a case somewhat similar to 
that of October 17. 

I have looked upon the dull period 
from February 3 to the present time as 
one of accumulation, especially in 
Union. The break in Reading today 
(February 21), in which the other 
stocks also participated to some extent, 
has not changed my mind in that re- 
spect. It may continue a little further 
on Friday, and be only one of those 
shake-outs that occur so frequently 
just before a good rise. However, the 
heavy selling was all done during the 
first three hours today and low prices 
made before 1 o’clock, with sales up 
to that time of 239,000 shares against 
only 55,000 shares during the last two 
hours when prices held fairly steady, 
although Reading sold down to its low 
at the close. This may mean that there 
will not be lower prices on Friday. 

With such large excess deposits in 
the N. Y. clearing banks and the fact 
that this last downward swing has 
lasted since November, I cannot think 
that stocks will go much lower with- 
out a good rally first. Also, I would 
not expect prices to break through the 
October 16 and 26 level unless they 
went considerably lower. Union 
should not go below 160 (or 159) and 
Steel should not break 58. This is 
mainly what caused me to buy Union 
so confidently at 161% after the price 
of 160 was made. I was further rein- 
forced in this opinion by the fact that 
January 31 and February 1 were both 
nearly million-share days. If I am 
mistaken in my conclusions will take 
a loss on my entire line of Union at 
158. [Ep. Nore—His_ conclusions 
proved correct.] 

Now with such a record as the 
above, with the opinion of no one else 
to materially influence me, I certainly 
have done pretty well. _Will admit 
though, that for the first year and a 
half of my trading, results were dis- 
astrous. I am now in my fourth year’s 
trading and I devote my entire time to 
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the subject, studying all the funda- 
mentals and keeping charts of the 
principal ones for the sake of forecast- 
ing the long trends; as well as keep- 
ing the trend indicator, volumes, etc., 
for the sake of catching the swings 
that run from three weeks to almost 
two months. 

I have definitely come to the conclu- 
sion that there is no money to be made 
in trying to scalp out two or three 
points at a time. The experienced 
tape reader may do it, but not the 
ordinary trader. 

Your sample letter of January 25 
shows me that you took the short side 
of the market at least as early as De- 
cember 20, and you have been remark- 
ably correct during the interval. I 
have no decided opinion as to how 
much of a rally to expect now, as was 
the case last October. If the 116 level 
(highs) for the 10 rails made from 
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December 14 to 19 and again on Jan- 
uary 2 and 3 is overcome, I would not 
be surprised to see a rally occur which 
would carry stocks above the Novem- 
ber highs. I am led to believe that 
the pools have the stocks and will make 
every effort to unload at higher prices. 
For one thing, I shall not allow ex- 
pected Supreme Court decisions to 
again affect my ideas on the general 
trend of the market. A market pretty 
well liquidated in 1910 and a good 
bank position in the spring of 1911 led 
me to think that stocks were a good 
buy in March and April, 1911. As 
stated above, I did buy Union on 
March 6, but not as heavily as I should 
have done, because I was afraid of the 
Supreme Court decisions. And what 
happened? Unfavorable decisions 
were interpreted as favorable and the 
market rose as it would have risen if 
there were no decisions to be made. 


Trading Through Intelligence 


By FRANK H. TUBBS. 


VERY speculator who makes long- 
continued success has some def- 
inite plan on which he trades. 

That there is a system with which to 
beat Wall Street is very doubtful. Hun- 
dreds of so-called systems have been de- 
vised, not one of which has proved per- 
manently successful. Yet the number of 
successful traders increases and each 
has a plan for working. 

I am convinced that every trader must 
select a plan which is peculiarly his own; 
that what one uses successfully would 
be worthless to another ; that no one plan 
is devised for general use. Study of 
successful individuals leads to the con- 
viction that constant analysis of the mar- 
ket, its manipulation and consequent 
twistings, its adjustment to conditions, 
its preparation, development and cul- 
mination of moves, and all which per- 
tains thereto, so grows the individual 
that in time, when his mind is ready for 


it a plan suited to himself dawns upon 
him. It then becomes his own individual 
plan, with which he can succeed. 

The growth of the speculative mind is, 
then, the important thing and serious 
study of the market permits and com- 
pels that growth. This magazine has 
done more than anything else to foster 
such study. It has pointed out the way 
to study; and this article proposes to 
further the interest of the magazine by 
showing still another form of study. 

Lest readers lull themselves into the 
belief that the magazine will show them 
a “sure thing” in Wall Street and de- 
mand just that, I would emphasize the 
fact that the reader must do his part of 
the work. He has a work to do. The 
magazine may point the way and be a 
stimulus, but he misses the object of the 
magazine who neglects to use his own 
mental powers. For the object of study 
is to make the man, or, rather, to raise 
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him to the place at which he can behold 
the plan which he can make his own and 
which he can use successfully. 

There is a class of speculators today 
which is far in advance of any class in 
existence ten years ago. Then, there 
were few students. Trading was on 
“tips,” a game of chance or “guess.” A 
man who took down notes and made 
charts was considered a fool. Now, 
every broker’s office has one or more 
students and many leading brokers now 
have clerks who, in the privacy of an 
inner room, are making notes and are 
giving their deductions to the brokers 

r guidance in their business. , 

This class of students furnishes mate- 
rial for conclusions regarding today’s 
successes. It has been said that ninety- 
five per cent. of those who speculate go 
broke. However near to truth—or far 
from it—that may be, J] am convinced 
that a large majority of those who make 
serious study of speculation become suc- 
cessful. This is said with thought, and 
that it may not be misunderstood, I re- 
peat that my observation shows that very 
much more than half of those who enter 
upon, and carefully prosecute, serious 
study of speculation become able to make 
money and they do so right along. True, 
you still hear more of failures. Suc- 
cesses don’t talk much. Pardon the 
homely remark, “The feeding pig is not 
the one that squeals.” 

There are dozens of lines of interest- 
ing study in or about the market. One 
which has interested me lately is “What 
value have familiar Wall Street say- 
ings?” 

There is no worth in anything which 
is not based on an idea. Nor is any idea 
valuable to an individual unless it ap- 
peals to his reason. One’s reason is se- 
riously at fault unless it permits him to 
go to the very bottom of the idea, under- 
standing it thoroughly, and unless it ad- 
mits of application of the idea to per- 
sonal trading. 

Very frequently acquaintances give me 
some so-called system of trading, asking 
me to tell them if it has merit. Nearly 


all of them are worthless, and I have ex- 
amined so many that unless I can know 
the idea on which the system is based I 
will not waste time to look up data to see 
if the system works. If the idea, when 


I know it, seems to have merit I am 
ready to study the plan. 

Some dictionary definitions of “idea” 
are: “a belief, opinion or doctrine; a 
characteristic or controlling principle; 
the complete conception of an object 
when thought of in all its essential ele- 
ments or constituents.” Would not sub- 
jection of any plan to the rigorous test 
of its idea till it answered the require- 
ments of the above definition, forever 
remove haphazard trading on “guess- 
ing,” on hopes and fears? Is it, also, 
not pretty certain that a student who will 
thus examine his idea and become satis- 
fied by severe test that it is good, will 
have a most excellent prospect of suc- 
cessful application of his idea? 

There are three objects of study: 
first, to raise one’s mind to the plane on 
which the idea can be revealed to him; 
second, to comprehend the full mean- 
ing, purport and application of the idea; 
third, action on the idea in the stock 
market. 

Have the common Wall Street say- 
ings ideas within them? Take “Never 
sell a dull strong market.” The market 
has its outward making within the four 
walls of the Exchange. Manipulators, 
bankers, specialists, and advisers are 
watching every quotation and instantly 
estimate its purport. There is but one 
object to trade. To operate so as to 
make money. In what way may a dull 
strong market, after an advance, serve 
that purpose? That all the stock which 
manipulators have on hand may be dis- 
posed of. 

When a rise has been completed, often 
the market gets very dull. In fact, in 
the majority of cases it does so. At such 
times it looks very strong, for it is much 
higher than when the rise began. On 
that kind of dull strong market insiders 
are giving out stock as fast as the mar- 
ket will take it without breaking. If 
they see that there are ready and anxious 
buyers they will push it a little higher. 
So long as buyers are solicitous the rally 
will continue. 

Going over a record which I make 
every fifteen minutes during the ex- 
change hours I find that in the majority 
of cases where a “dull strong market” 
comes after an extensive advance it is 
at or near the culmination of the rise; 
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that if further rise occurs when a “dull 
strong market” appears, it goes but a lit- 
tle way in the general market (as shown 
by an averaging chart) and not more 
than a few points in individual stocks 
of the usually active list. This gives me 
the idea, then, that the old saying, 
“Never sell a dull strong market,” is de- 
cidedly wrong when such market occurs 
at the top of a rise. 

There are, according to my “Fifteen 
Minute” chart, two ways of culminating 
a rally—by a sharp upturn (generally 
made by vigorous buying in the last 
three-quarters of an hour, or by unnat- 
urally high opening) or by a “dull 
strong” period. On the appearance of 
either of these I am always ready to con- 
sider selling the market. Mind you, 
that does not say I sell it on that evi- 
dence alone. It tells me to look up my 
other indicators that the rally is over. 
If enough evidence then appears, I sell, 
no matter if it is “a dull strong market.” 

On the other hand, a dull strong mar- 
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ket after a severe reaction is an entirely 
different matter. It would seem unnec- 
essary to dilate on that point. It is a 
time when manipulators may well be 
trying to get speculators tired of wait- 
ing, so as to induce them to give up 
stocks bought higher and long carried. 
There is an idea back of action when the 
dull period occurs then. 

Some may say that after a market has 
had a severe decline it should not be 
called a “strong market.” There is 
room for definition of the word “strong.” 
This recalls another saying, “When the 
market looks strongest, it is weakest,” 
analysis of which would reveal a very 
valuable idea. Strength and weakness 
are comparative terms and a market 
which holds dead after a decline is re- 
covering its strength pretty fast anyway, 
and then is the time I do not sell it. 
Rather, I compare my notes to see if it 
is not time to cover shorts and take the 
long side. 

[To be continued. | 


Compounding Investments. 


If you are not at all dependent 


OMPOUND your investments. 
upon the income from the stocks and bonds you already own, you 
cannot do better than to reinvest the dividends and interest you 


receive 


You can do this most conveniently through the Partial Payment Plan. 
For instance, when your dividend and coupon collections aggregate the 
initial deposit required on a certain stock or bond, buy it and use the sub- 
sequent collections as monthly payments. 

If you own 9 shares of Great Northern preferred, or 10 shares of 
Southern Pacific, or 12 shares of Steel common, or 15 shares of M. K. T. 
preferred, or 20 shares of Buttérick, your income will cover the monthly 
payments required on any additional share of stock or a $100 bond. 

A man who despises not the small additions, reaps the benefits not 
only of accumulated savings, but of the interest on his interest. 


Compound your investments. 











A Resolution 


By_an Erstwhile Scalper. 


HAVE resolved to trade as John D. Rockerfeller does. John, I believe, has 

a fairly good idea of stock market possibilities, and yet he does not sit and 
= Sweat over a ticker day in and day out, he does not bother his head about 
small fluctuations ; he is not concerned whether Union Pacific is going to 163 be- 
fore 157. But he is very much interested to know whether it will touch 170 be- 
fore 150. 

When John D. Rockefeller buys, it is usually on a scale, and when he thinks 
prices are low. He is not always right, being frequently obliged to carry some 
of his purchases for a number of years before getting out whole. But if we 
knew all that he was doing, his operations would be pretty safe to follow. 

At his home in Pocantico Hills where, during recent market activities, he 
kept in touch by a private wire running into his house, John made it his daily 
practice to look over the situation, just as you or I would, and place his orders for 
the day in certain quantities and at specified prices. The execution of details 
being left to an employee, he was free to chase the little white pill about the links. 

During the smash in stocks last fall, there is reason to believe that John D. 
took on a bunch of Steel, Reading, Union Pacific, St. Paul and other favorite 
issues. What may have been his mental attitude at that time, we do not know, 
but the long and short of it is, he bought because he saw a profit ahead. Now, 
the peculiar part of his operations consists in his being willing to take a profit, 
and in his not being especially anxious to secure the top eighth. Following this 
course, a little bird tells us that he began selling on the way up. If prices did 
rise five or ten points after the time he began to sell, it did not worry him because 
he had ten or fifteen points profit, and his selling was on a scale. 

So, as I said, I want to trade the way John D. Rockefeller does. My aim 
will be to catch the big swings. If there is no big swing in prospect, I shall wait 
until there is a probability of one. Having made up my mind as to which way 
the market is likely to go, I intend to take a position and hold it until there is 
reason to do one of several things, among which are: 

First: Having bought as near the bottom as my abilities permit, | will 
sell out and go short when I observe distribution by large interests. 

Second: I will not be concerned over the little moves of two to five points. 

Third: When I am in doubt as to the future, I will close my commitments 
and wait until the trend of the market is clear. 

Fourth: I will trade in the issues which will probably yield the greatest profit 
in the shortest length of time and with the smallest risk. 

Fifth: Having taken a position which J believe to be right, I will average 
once or twice if I can do so to advantage, but will always place a limit on my 
commitments in case of sudden developments which might change the trend. 

I will avoid scalping, because experience has proved to me that a considerable 
part of the money which is made on the the big swings is lost in trying to trade 
for the small turns with a limited risk. The character of the market has so 
changed during the past year or two as to reduce the number of important move- 
ments and increase the periods of dull, narrow markets. Thus there has been 
produced a situation which affords more opportunities for the floor trader, but 
fewer for the active outside speculator who pays a commission. 

If I sell short when I see important distribution going on, and hold that 
position until large operators are accumulating, then reverse, I should be able 
during the course of a year’s operations to get the benefit of several important 
moves of ten to thirty points. . 

That is the way John D. Rockefeller trades, and that is the way I shall trade 


, in the future. 

















The Anti-Speculative Clause in Partnership 
Agreements 


The Real Reason for its Adoption by Brokerage Houses. 


N a recent editorial, Arthur Brisbane 
of the New York Journal, made the 
following statement: “Every decent 

Wall Street firm has in its co-partnership 
agreement, a clause which absolutely for- 
bids the members of the firm to gamble 
or to speculate on their own account.” 

Mr. Brisbane gives what he thinks is 
the reason for this, but, as is usual with 
newspaper critics, Mr. Brisbane is not 
writing about Wall Street, but az it. 

This anti-speculative clause is inserted 
because members of Wall Street firms 
are not, as a rule, experienced and suc- 
cessful speculators. They are brokers, 
which is something entirely diffefent. 

The less a broker knows about specu- 
lation, the more he depends upon the 
commissions paid by customers ; the more 
he knows, the less use he has for com- 
mission business. 

Brokers realize better than anyone 
else that the man who goes unequipped 
into the speculative game is pretty sure 
to lose money. Being a member of a 
New York Stock Exchange house does 
not alter the case; he can lose money as 
fluently as any other man. 

One may be a first-class broker and a 
mighty poor speculator; or he may be a 
successful speculator and an impossible 
broker. There have been and are people 
who have successfully mixed these two 
callings, but they are the exceptions. 

A busy broker has very little time for 
speculation, for to make money in the 
market, vou must devote your attention 
to it. You must make it a business. This 
is usually impossible for a broker. All 
day long, dozens of people, some bulls, 
some bears, few knowing what they 


want, question and cross-question him. 
He is argued at, written at and tele- 
phoned at. Nearly everybody wants to 
lean on him, and they ask his advice in 
such a way that they can generally come 
back and roast him if anything goes 
wrong. It is, therefore, very difficult for 
a broker either to form a clear opinion 
of the market, or to maintain it. The 
gossip, rumors, reports, queries and ar- 
guments that are poured into his ear dur- 
ing the session, would give any other 
kind of business man the jimjams. 

The broker is dealing not in goods on 
his shelves, but in securities and com- 
modities with highly developed nervous 
dispositions and mercurial tendencies. 

In a break, his banks call on him for 
more margin, and all the lame ducks 


among his customers must be made 
to respond simultaneously. He keeps 
a certain amount of capital em- 


ployed in supplying the difference be- 
tween the 20 per cent. margin on the 
price (exacted by his banks) and the 10 
per cent. on the par value which he re- 
quires from his clients. 

If anyone is looking for a short road 
to nervous prostration, let him enter the 
brokerage business. 

A person who is under. a nervous 
strain arising from financial, commercial, 
domestic, or any other cause, is but poor- 
ly equipped for speculation. 

If a broker does not understand the 
true principles of speculative science, 
and I will say without hesitation that 
very few brokers do, it is a wise 
move for him to put this anti- 


speculative clause into his partnership 
agreement. 





























The Investment Digest 


5 es St > is prepared ey news appearing in the following publications: New York: 


Buyer; Financial News; Wall St. Journal; Financial America; Moody's 
TL Supplement; Commercial and Financial Chronicle; Financial Age; Finan- 
cial World; Railway Age Gazette; U.S. Investor; Commercial ; Brooklyn Eagle ; 
Leslie’s Weekly; Evening Mail; Evening Post; Herald; Journal of Commerce; Sun; Times; 
Tribune. Boston: News Bureau; Commercial; Financial News; Transcript; Herald; Post. 
Chicago: Record-Herald; Tribune. Philadelphia: Financial Bulletin; Railway World; 
North American; Pittsburgh Dispatch; Washington Post; Louisville Courier-Journal ; New 
Orleans Times-Democrat; Baltimore Sun; St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune; Cleveland Commercial Bulletin; Memphis Commercial Appeal. Kansas City: 
Star ; Journal; Dallas News; Houston Post; Seattle Times; Toronto Globe; Montreal Star; 
Minneapolis Commercial West; Birmingham Age-Herald; San Francisco Journal of Com- 
merce; Denver Post; Atlanta Constitution; London Statist. Also from the Financial 
Reviews of leading banking and Stock Exchange houses, too numerous to mention. 

The sources of items are indicated as follows: *Leading financial and investment 
ublications. tBanking and Stock Exchange houses. §From offcial sources. Neither Tue 
ICKER nor the above authorities guarantee the information, but it is from sources 

considered trustworthy. Owing to the vast amount of information condensed into these 


pages, many abbreviations are necessary. 


Allis-Chalmers. —*Protective committee 
will ratify following: Pref. stock to be as- 
sessed $20 and com. $10 to provide 
$5,212,000; elimination of $11,148,000 Ist 
mtg. bonds by substitution of new pref. 
stock with bonus of com.; control placed in 
voting trustees; issue of new stock to com. 
and pref. stockholders, as well as bond- 
holders, for the old, and in compensation 
for assessment. When effected, Co. will 
have working capital instead of floating in- 
debtedness and avoid $550,000 fixed charges, 
also future sinking fund payments. 


Am. Agri. Chemical.—$Regarding pro- 
posed increase in capitalization from 
$52,000,000 to $100,000,000 and offer of 
$6,000,000 pref. stock to shareholders at par., 
Pres. Bradley says: “During 7 yrs. to 
June 30, 1911, sales increased 110%. Past 
18 mos. Co. expended, in purchase of 3 
mfg. plants, construction of 3 new plants, 
urchase of er properties, etc., 
$2 457,838 cash, $1,670,300 pref. stock taken 
at par and $1,339,600 com. stock at par— 
aggregating $5,467,738 in cash and stock. 
Since organization, expended on plants for 
betterments and renewals and charged to 
profit and loss, pen TYE oe real 
estate and plants showed $11,644,808 against 
book value of $9,355,898. Co. owns in 
Florida 91,995 acres, including 75,000,000 or 
more tons phosphate rock. hese proper- 
ties with plants now stand on Co.’s books 
at $6,479,261, but have enhanced in actual 
value to $16,507,149. Result is that they 
give com. stock a value of $100 a share, ex- 
clusive of brands, good will, etc. Offering 


of $6,000,000 pref. stock has been under- 
written by syndicate. 

Am. Beet Sugar.—?fCo. sold 1911 crop too 
early. Later sugar went to 6%c., difference 
to Co. being $300,000 to $500,000, Co. then 


held back sales, but market then declined. 
Co. at one time stood to make 15% for 
com., but Mar. 31 will probably not show 
over 10% or 12%. No rain in Southern 
Cal., and unless it comes within a few 
weeks, 1912 crop will be injured. Cal. is 
the big producing State for Co., and fur- 
nishes 75% of net profits. 


Am. Can.—*When divs. on pref. are in- 
creased to 7% they will be kept there, and 
accrued divs. paid off as convenient.— 
+tWe have excellent reasons for believing 
that payment of accrued divs. will be 
financed by new issue of 4% mtg. bonds, 
pref. stock put on 7% basis. Earnings ex- 
ceeding all previous records. Fiscal year 
end. Dec. 31 Co. showed net 13.14% on 
pref. before deducting depreciation charges, 
against 8.38% previous year. 


Am. Smelting & Ref.—§Telegram from 
Mexico says all five plants in operation and 
no difficulty experienced. Forthcoming 
annual report will be consolidated—Smelt- 
ing Co. and the Securities Co. —along lines 
of U. S. Steel Corp. report. 


Am. Steel Foundry.—fReport 17 mos. 
Dec. 3ist shows gross sales at rate of 
$10,094,514 per year, compared with $17,- 
173,740 preceding year. Bonds of $68,000 
par were purchased from sinking fund and 
retired. Balance of fund will purchase 
$298,400, making total provided for Dec. 31, 
$1,343,000, out of original issue of $3,500,000. 
Balance sheet, net loss 17 mos. to Dec. 31, 
1911, $259,030. 


Am. Tel. & Tel.—*Offer Am. Tel. made 
to minority holders of Western Tel. to give 
parent Co. shares in exchange was success- 
ful. Less than 2,000 shares yet to be: se- 
cured. Original offer provided for 3 shares 
Am. Tel. for 4 of Western Tel. pref., and 














cash bonus of $20. For 5 shares Western 
Tel. com., 1 share of Am. Tel. W. Tel. 
will be wound up.—*Long distance phoning 
established Boston and Denver—over 2,000 
miles. Officials look forward to Atlantic- 
Pacific line soon. Western Union has 
splendid line already for telegrams, and this 
can be converted into telephone circuit. 


Am. Woolen.—*For 2d consecutive year 
of adverse business 8.06% was earned on 
pref., against 9.9% in 1910, 14.4% in 1909. 
Co. paid $3,035,601 for 95,011 shares com. 
stock retired; paid off Mar. 1, 1911, final 
$1,000,000 instalment of Wood Worsted 
notes; during year advanced $500,000 to 
new Ayer +" represented by Ayer mill stock. 


This $4,500,000 comes out of working capital, 
now ,238,282, against $31,946,378 1910; 
$34,333,639 1909. 


Atchison.—7 Operating gests for Jan. 
bring total loss in gross for 7 mos. to end 
of Jan. up to $934,400 or 1.6%, and loss in 
net up to $1,519,872, or more than 7%. Co. 
will sell $18,000,000 44% 50-yr. bonds se- 
cured by mortgage on the Cal, Ariz. & 
Santa Fe purchased from Sou. Pac. Pro- 
ceeds will be used to reimburse treasury 
for improvements heretofore made, and 
carry on additional work. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—*In Jan. traffic reve- 
nues scored gain of $156,800. Operating 
expenses 80.2% compared with 822% in 
Jan. year ago. Net earnings were $160,900 
or 14.1% larger than last year. With ex- 
ception of Sept., in which net decreased 
but $8,000, Co. has shown increase for each 
of the 7 mos: of current year. Total net 
for the 7 mos. was $16,161,800 an increase 
of 11.4% over year ago, which indicates that 
in current fiscal year B. & O. will earn for 
com. dividends about 8% on the $152,236,000 
stock. 


Bethlehem Steel.—*Attitude of Pres. 
Schwab indicates pref. shareholders will not 
receive div. until question of steel tariff is 
definitely decided. Annual report will 
show gross business $30,000,000; balance for 
divs. 14% on pref.; 1910, 13.9%. Steel man- 
ufacturer from Pittsburgh said: “U. S. 
Steel earnings for 1911 decreased 40 mil- 
lions, Lackawanna 2 millions and Republic 
Steel 2% millions. Yet Bethlehem Steel 
increased net earnings 1 million. After put- 
ting $750,000 back into property and retir- 
ing $750,000 notes, this Co. was able to 
show 7% earned on both classes of stock. 
Schwab is ablest Steel man in the world; 
he works without pay, gets $32 a ton for 
his rails, saws wood all the time, and has 
doubled his rai out of earnings. 


Brooklyn Transit.—*Reasons for 
belief directors ai after June 30 next, 
place stock on 6% basis. Co. earned 6.8% 
1911, and current year estimated close to 
8%. Gross earnings promise gain of 


$1,300,000, or 5%, with 35% to 40% of the 


increase saved for net. 
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Brooklyn Union Gas.—*Directors have 
promised stockholders average rate since 
1906 of 6%. Three mos. ago the first step 
was extra 1%. Further payments may be 
made when and if conditions warrant. 
Still remains 8%% to make average 6%. 
Including depreciation, earnings last year 
were 1934% on $18,000,000 cap. stock; 
after liberal ‘depreciation, of $1,350,000, 10% : 
divs., 7%. Final surplus, above $6,000,000, 
or 30% on stock. Co. has $3,750,000 cash 
"aan, or more than equal to cash div. of 

eo. 


Canadian Pacific—*Pres. Shaughnessy’s 
expectation that gross in current yr. will 
show an average monthly increase of 
$1,000,000 to $1,200,000 seems in fait way 
of being realized. Thus far, after 7% mos., 
gross at $74,000,000 has shown average 
monthly increase $1,297,466. Indications 
based on figures to hand are that C. P. 
will conduct operations for yr. at ratio of 
60% of gross. Road will earn net about 
$40,000,000 which compare with $36,699,000 
last yr. and $33,839,000 yr. before. 


Central Leather.—tAnnual report show- 
ing net for 7% pref. stock, of $295,000, or 
less than 1%, on gross business of $52,- 
991,000, is one of poorest exhibits of yr. 
Co.’s remaining surplus is but $1,770,458. 
Surprising that regular 7% div. rate was 
maintained. C. L. pref. is strong in asset 
value, and business showing greater profits 
now than last yr. Co.’s policy was to do 
the business and get a profit if possible— 
but do the business anyway.—*Co. owns 
550,486 acres bark and timber lands, esti- 
mated to contain 1,761,029 tons of hem- 
lock and oak bark and 2,737,650,000 ft. of 
sawing timber; also owns supplies of chest- 
nut suitable for extract purpose, pulp- 
wood, railroad ties, cedar posts, telephone 
and telegraph poles, etc. These enormous 
holdings are carried on books at $40,468,661. 
The 95 tanneries, extract works and 12 saw- 
mills, besides glue factories, warehouses, 
machine shops and wood working shops, 
are carried at $20,393,805. Co. owns 233.4 
miles of railroad and 68.7 miles of tram 
roads with equipment, which it values at 


$3,508,692 
Chesapeake & Ohio.—*Earnings of Chi- 


cago line included first time, and as it is in poor 
physical condition, not earning operating ex- 
penses, and not paying interest on funded 
debt, it is a heavy burden. Capitalization now 
$33.78 per thousand service miles. (service 
mileage being measure of volume of business), 
against $31.23 a year ago. With growth in 
interest charges, and burden of Chicago Line 
stock, does not promise very much. While 
might indicate that Co. should wind up fiscal 
year with dividend balance $1,200,000 in excess 
of requirements, remember that the first six 
mos. is always the most prosperous half of 
year. 


Chicago & Alton —tBusiness favorable 
in comparison with yr. ago, but operating con- 
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ditions are deficient. Net for 7 mos. of fiscal 
period shows decrease of 16%. Charges are 
$2,900,000 annually. In 7 mos. to end of Jan. 
net available for charges, amounted to $1,550,- 
237, whereas interest, requirements were $1,- 
690,000. Business showed a loss of $79,100, or 
7%, and operating ratio rose to 91%, compared 
with 82% for Jan. last yr. Expenses and taxes 
were earned with balance of but $90,400 to 
spare. A loss of $48,400 in outside operations 
brought net for mo. down to $48,200, com- 
nared with $150,900 in same month yr. ago. 


Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul—*For the 7 
mos. to Jan. 31, Co. earned surplus over inter- 
est charges approximately $6,000,000, sufficient 
to meet 7 mos. dividend on pref., and leave 
equal to little more than 1% on common. No 
doubt “other income” for the 7 mos. will 
bring total up to 2%. Earnings of Puget 
Sound extension for the 7 mos., gross, in- 
creased $850,534, and operating expenses and 
taxes increased $1,181,751, leaving decrease 
$331,217 in operating income—§As result of 
negotiations lasting ten yrs. St. Paul has closed 
contract with Harriman lines, by which St. 
Paul trains will run solid from Chicago to 
San Fran., Los Angeles and Portland. The 
contract becomes effective May 1. 


Chicago & Northwestern. — *Chairman 
Hughitt states that in his 40 yrs, of service, he 
has never known a winter like this one. At 
times for days, temperatures of 40 degrees 
below zero have prevailed in sections of North- 
western territory. It has been necessary to 
use two locomotives to every train, and at 
times the wheels have simply frozen to the 
rails. It would have been impossible for road 
to have moved a car 15 yrs. ago with the type 
of locomotive then in use. Only the big Pa- 
cific engines have been able to stir on their 
tracks. Co. has sold or arranged to sell since 
Jan. 1, $30,000,000 of its own, or subsidiary 
Cos. bonds and notes which covers require- 
ments for balance of yr., practically two yrs.’ 
financing in one. 


Den. & Rio Grande.—*Co. has approved 
report of committee appointed to investigate 
plan of financing. Committee advised issue ot 
$25,000,000 7% cumulative adjustment income 
bonds and that $10,000,000 be immediately of- 
fered for sale. Stockholders given privilege 
of subscribing pro rata at par. Pres. Bush 
states $7,000,000 will be spent on the property 
during 1912. In 1905 it started construction 
of Western Pacific to the coast to cost $50,- 

, The road was not completed until 
Dec., 1909, which exceeded construction esti- 
mates by $25,000,000. Expansion in capital 
liabilities coming when increased costs, which 
all roads have suffered, caused suspension 
of pref. dividend. The annual interest on the 
W. P. bonds being $2,496,250, over half to be 
provided by Denver in current yr. Denver's 
earning power has experienced a serious de- 
cline. Surplus for 7 mos. to Jan. 31 was but 


$838,114, compared with $1,685,282 last yr. 
Full interest charges on new $10,000,000 bonds 
would be $700,000. Bankers who have under- 
written the first offering of $10,000,000 be- 
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lieve road will be able to pay full interest from 
the start. 


Erie.—tHas been brought from the verge 
of receivership to position of earning 4% on 
Ist and 2d pref., and equal to 344% on com., 
in 4 yrs. e last 6 mos. of year, Erie’s earn- 
ings are always smaller than the first, but 
probably Co. will earn $60,000,000, including 
other income, present fiscal yr. Road is 
handling freight from Chicago in 60 hours, as 
quickly and cheaply as N. v. Cen. or Penn. 
Net has increased 25% in last ten yrs., while 
capitalization increased but 5.54%.—*Co. will 
shortly sell $10,000,000 notes, which will make 
$33,000,000 new financing last 4 mos. Of this 
$33,000,000, the $12,500,000 6% notes issued 
March, 1911, were for refunding. Coming 
sale is to provide for complete double-tracking 
between N. Y. and Chgo., which will cost 
about $20,000,000, and be completed in two 
yrs. This Will put Erie on par with any 
standard line. It is estimated that expenditure 
of $10,000,000 for double tracking will increase 
gross revenues $5,000,000 first yr. 


General Chemical.—*Pref. stockholders 
Mar. 1 are offered right to subscribe to $1,250,- 
000 pref. stock, to extent of 10% of holdings 
Payments in four instalments: 25% each, 
April 1, July 1, Oct. 1, and Jan. 2, 1913. Com- 
mon stockholders Mar. 1 may subscribe at par 
for $855,900 com. stock to extent of 10% of 
holdings, paid in four instalments of 25% 
each, May 1, Aug. 1, Nov. 1, and Feb. 3, 1913. 


General Electric.—*1912 business has so far 
exceeded all previous records for similar 
period. Fiscal year to Dec. 31, Co. earned ap- 
proximately 14% on stock; 1910, 16.65%. 
Gross sales in excess of $70,000,000, against 
$71,182,391 in 1910. Co. is well supplied with 
copper, needs provided for several months ahead. 
—*Proper to state that Gen. Elect. itself 
earned but $8,500,000 during last yr —$2,500,000 
to $3,000,000 above divs. disbursed. Increase 
to $5,000,000 was because last year Co. ab- 
sorbed Sprague Elec. and Ft. Wayne Elec. 
Cos., two subsidiaries. G E. took up into its 
own balance sheet their accumulated profit 
and loss accounts, as well as income accounts 
for 1911. 


Great Northern.—*The road is now on 
velvet so far as current fiscal yr. is concerned. 
The full yr’s. dividend of 1% was nearly 
earned in the 6 months ended Dec. 31, and sur- 
plus for Jan. was large enough to make up the 
difference. This yr.’s record is more remark- 
able when compared with showing of other 
large northwestern systems. 


Harriman Lines——tUnion Pacific’s Jan. 
statement is not unfavorable while Southern 
Pacific’s is positively encouraging. am A” 
shrinkage in gross of $528,000 compares with 
average or $630,000 for prev. six ms. Net earn- 
ings under severe operat. conditions showed a 
larger decr. than the aver. In spite of fact 
that net earnings are $3,300,000 under those of 
the 7 mos. of prev. yr, remember that balance 
over div. requirements last yr. was more than 
$14,000,000. So. Pac.’s incr. in gross, though 




















small is welcomed as indicating turn in the 
tide. Net earnings still show shrinkage, but 
would have to continue much longer before 
putting div. rate in danger. It is estimated 
that total cost of strike on Harriman lines, in- 
cluding Illinois Cent. last fall was $26,000,000. 


Southern Pacific (See Harriman Lines). 
Union Pacific (See Harriman Lines). 


Illinois Central.—}Statements credited to 
Pres. Markham that Feb. earngs. will be con- 
siderably better than Jan. and Mar. net likely 
to show an increase, will be good news to 
shareholders, as it is apparent that road will 
experience difficulty in earning its dividend in 
current fiscal yr. Jan. earngs. were inconceiv- 
ably poor. Co. not only reported loss in gross 
of 21%, but business was handled at a loss. 
Operat. expenses and taxes were not earned 
by $266,000. Strike conditions and exception- 
ally severe weather were the principal con- 
tributing causes. 


Interborough.—$Pres. Shonts has filed 
final subway terms. Plan calls for construc- 
tion of $112,000,000 four-borough subway and 
elevated system, $56,000, of construction 
cost to be borne by city, and $56,000,000 by 
Inter. Co. will expend addtl. $21,000,000 for 
equipment. Co. gets its 8.76% preferential 
payment on this $77,000,000 to be contributed, 
and on $48,000,000 represented in present sub- 
way system. A similar percent. is allowed the 
city on its money in form of int. and sinking 
fund. After these deductions city and the 
Inter. will share equally. New subway leases 
are to run 49 yrs. and present sub. lease will 
be levelled for same period. Earngs. of all 
Inter., elev., and sub. lines, are to be pooled. 
If, after sub. is completed, Co. makes ex- 
penditures for betterment or equipment, it 
shall receive int. and sinking fund payments 
on such invest.—*Gross receipts of N. Y. sub. 
and elev. Inter. Rapid Transit, made a gain 
of $115,000 during Feb. This eee srr, with 
incr. of $171,000 during Jan., and $130,000 in 
Dec. Feb. increase was at rate of $3,975 per 
day against $5,330 in Jan. and $4,200 daily in 
Dec., all from sub. lines being a gain of $4,005 
daily, while elev. lost $30 per day. 


Inter Continental Rubber.—}Owing to rev- 
olution. in Mexico, plants are closed and no 
prospect that they will reopen soon. Not 
likely this will interfere with div. on pref. 
Com. div. suspended last Oct. $1,250,000 pref. 
outstanding, divs. 7% cumulative. Fiscal yr. 
ae et 1. Balance for divs. in last fisc. yr., 
$2,503,300; cash on hand, $1,393,000; accu- 
mulated surplus, $1,734,200. 


Inter. Paper—*Co. entirely sold up and 
has as andl tonnage booked for 1912 as it 
can produce. Statement is impressive when 
recalled that Co. “loses” on April 1 the big 
Hearst contract, calling for 125,000 tons of 
newsprint yearly or 25% of entire production. 
Some 45 other customers take the place of 
this one big purchase. 


Louisville & Nashville—jtEvidence of 
hard times is not found in statement of L. & 
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N. for six mos. to end of Dec. The acct. 
shows business has expanded, the cost of 
carrying traffic reduced, and net earngs. and 
surplus for divs. were, with exception of cor- 
responding period 1909, the largest the Co. 
ever reported. In fisc. yr. June 30 last, Co. 
earned equivalent to 14.26%. It now seems 
probable that div. bal. will be as large in cur- 
rent fiscal period. 


Mo., Kan. & Texas.—jAnalysis shows 
earnings are not bad. Six mos. net earngs. 
are at rate to show 24% decr. from last yr. 
The net decr. is due not only to decr. in gross, 
for that is only 2.4% lower. Nor have trans- 
portation expenses incr. heavily—with general 
expenses they are increasing only about 2.1%. 
The maintenance charge shows an incr. at 
rate of 15.5%. This is favorable as main- 
tenance in past has been neglected. M. K. T. 
is now putting larger proportion of gross 
back into the road than So. Railway and al- 
most as much as Atchison and B. & O. 


N. Y. Central Lines.—*N. Y. C. has ap- 
plied to public service com. for permission to 
purchase stock of Rome, Watertown & Og- 
densburg at $128 per share plus accrued divs. 
Also to buy stock of Utica & Black River at 
$180 per share plus accrued divs. By ac- 
quisition of these two, Cen. will consolidate 
with itself at least five subsidiary Cus.. Feb. 
showed for all Vanderbilt limes the greatest 
bulk of traffic ever carried in that mo., and 
an incr. of 128,000 cars over Feb., 1911, a new 
high record. Pitts. & Lake Erie is selling its 
stockholders $4,788,000 new stock at par and 
furnishing them $3,024,000 of ‘the money to 
pay for it through an extra dividend. Ter- 
minus of its lines in Southwestern Penn. into 
W. Virginia to connect with railroad and coal 
properties formerly belonging to Gould’s lit- 
tle Kanawha syndicate. A half interest in 
these is owned by Pitts. & Lake Erie, and a 
ay te interest each by the Penn. and Balt. 

io. 


N. Y., N. H. & Hartford.—*Jan. opera- 
tions produced about same results as yr. ago 
Net loss $55,000. To show full 8% dividend 
this year, New Haven must derive $21,100,000 
net from operations. This may be regarded 
as a very conservative figure, as it is arrived 
at after making allowances for other income 
and charges, such as New Eng. Invest. Co., 
Rhode Is. Co., etc. Since Jan. 1, 1911, gross 
amount of new money received by Mellen sys- 
tem of roads was $141,117,720. Approximately 
$43,000,000 was for refunding purposes and 
duplications. It should not be inferred that 
the net capital liabilities have been increased 
by $141,000,000. The refunding and duplica- 
tion ainounts, also such items as the N. Y. 
West. & Boston $17,200,000, the Central New 
Eng. $11,927,000, and the various leased lines’ 
financing were for the purpose of returning to 
New Haven funds which had been advanced 
for construction or improvement purposes. 
The figure simply represents the gross amount 
of new money received by the roads since Jan. 
1, 1911, by the issue of securities for all 
purposes. 
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Northern Pacific.—*All during current 
yr. Co.’s earnings has shown steady decline in 
passenger revenue. Usually a road stands or 
falls on record of freight revenue, but in 7 
mos. to Jan. 31 Co. reported loss in passenger 
business of $1,444,246, while freight revenue 
decreased $750,340. This decrease in freight 
was mainly in first months of fiscal yr., but 
passenger loss has been continuous. Main- 
tenance of way and equipment have been re- 
duced $1,000,000, while transportation costs, 
which tests a road's efficiency, showed a de- 
crease of $850,000. Pres. El.ictt declared that 
Co. would be satisfied to b.eak even with 
last yr. 


Pressed Steel.—*in fiscal year 1911 Co. 
earned full div. on pref. stock, paid final in- 
stalment of $500, notes and expended 
$283,572. on improvements. Cars ordered 
were fewest since 1903. However, business 
turned out by passenger car dept. almost 
equalled previous yr. With present outlook, 
this department should now make best show- 
ing ever made. Report shows 14% for com. 
after 7% on pref. 


Railway Steel-Spring.—*Co. reports for 
fiscal yr. ended Dec. 31 last, surplus over pref. 
divs. equal to 0.29% on $13,500,000 com., com- 
pared with 6% in previous yr., and 5.32% in 
1909. The increase in net, as compared with 
preceding yr., was due to curtailment of or- 
ders by railroads. General balance sheet in- 
dicates that quick assets are $4,682,012, and 
corres liabilities $416,285, an excess of #,- 


Republic Steel.—*Reduction -in divided 
rate on pref. was anticipated, because of state- 
ment for six mos. to Dec. 31, 1911, showing 

ref. divs. unearned. Entire passing of div. 

owever, was not expected. Like all steel 
Cos., earnings have shown wide variations, 
gross falling from $5,027,000 in 1907 to $2,- 
769,000 in 1909 only to recover to $4,227,000 in 
1910. Likewise net profits fell from $3,729,- 
000 in 1907 to $1,629,000 in 1909 and recovered 
to $2,902,000 in 1910. In last six yrs., profits 
applicable to divs. on pref. over fixed and 
depreciation charges, have averaged about 
ear against annual requirements of 

1,750,000. 


Rock Island.—*In the 7 months July 1 to 
end of Jan., R. I. lines report decrease of 
$2,000, in net earnings. As the system was 
—— earning only about that amount in 
excess of interest payments of holding Co., it 
is apparent that there will be little earning 
power for R. I. pref. and com. shares, unless 
earnings in remaining five mos. to June 30 
show increase. 


Sears, Roebuck—*This Co. is a good 
barometer of general trade conditions, being 
the largest mail order house in the world, 
with a gross business of $70,000,000. While 
1911 ws a record breaker, present year is still 
better. Jan. sales increased 26. over Jan. 
1911. Co. has no bonds and only $8,500,000 


pref. and $40,000,000 com. stock. There will 
soon be a distribution to com. stockholders, 
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There will be no retirement of pref., however. 
This is positive statement of director. tFeb. 
sales amounted to $7,025,000, increase $1,641,- 
000 and 31% over Feb. last year. 


Southern Railway.—*Co. declared a semi- 
an. div. of 2% on pref. stock, placing it on 
4% basis. This is increase of 1% over last 
TJan. returns were smaller, because Co. is now 
turning back more money into property for 
maintenance than at any previous time, al- 
though severe weather conditions also had 
much to do with rise in operating expenses 
to 79%., Jan. last year being 76%. 


Pacific Tel. & Tel —tGross revenues for 
1911 yr., $16,070,000; increase, $1,403,000, or 
9%2% over 1910 and increase of 24% over 
1909. Net for 1911 amounted to $3,462,274: 
increase $586,860, or 20.4% over 1910. At close 
of yr. total number of stations was 503,626; 
increase, 57,004, or 12.7%, compared wi.a 
Dec. 31, 1910. Additions to property during 
yr. amounted to $5,588,594. After interest 
charges and pref. dividends, balance for 1911 
yr. was $185,600. Income account shows that 
during yr. Co. followed policy of turning sur- 
plus earnings back into property. Charges for 
depreciation 1911 amounted to $3,217,200, so 
that actual earnings above interest and divi- 
dent requirements was $3,402,800, equivalent t: 
19% on $18,000,000 common. 


Pennsylvania R. R—*In 1909 Penn. 
earned largest net in its history. The two sue 
ceeding yrs. showed a reduced rate of $1,500.- 
000 per yr., and dividend requirements in 
creased from $19,000,000 to practically $26,- 

000. And yet surplus for 1911 was only 
$4,500,000 smaller than in 1909.—tPenn. R. R 
does not contemplate much new construction 
work in near future, and annual report for 
1911 shows cash on hand $51,000,000 and tota! 
current assets, exclusive of materials and sup- 
plies about $80,000,000, so that they were 
nearly $50,000,000 in excess of current liabili 
ties. The Penn. R. R. should not be confused 
with the Penn Co. The latter controls lines 
west of Pitts. but entire $60,000,000 capital 
stock is owned by Penn. R. R.. A Trust Ceo. 
has purchased $10,000,000 Series “E” Penn. 
Co. 4% collateral trust bonds, guaranteed both 
principal and interest by the Penn. R. R. 


People’s Gas.—* Notwithstanding enforced 
reduction in rate charged for gas from Aug. 
7, 1911, to close of year, Co. earned the largest 
balance after interest in its history. Surplus 
for dividends before deductions for deprecia- 
ticn reached $4,298,228, or 12.3%, on $35,000. 
000 stock compared with 12.1% in 1910, 11.8% 
in 1909, 10.4% in 1908 Surplus after depre- 
ciation charges and expenses and dividends 
were $672.581 for 1911, $704,332 for 1910, $781,- 
067 for 1909, $777,548 for 1908. Surplus for 
dividends equal 892% on the issue on which 
7% is now being paid. 

Pere Marquette.—*With $650,000 equip- 
ment obligations, and interest of $240,000, 
maturing Mar. 1, provided for, and probability 
that $5,000,000 debentures due July 1 will be 
exchanged for mortgage bonds under $60,000,- 


























000 mortgage of Mar. 1, 1911, it is now up to 

management to show better operating results. 
Last yr.’s deficit of $1,813,701 was attributed 
to inability to handle business, principally from 
lack of equipment and facilities. With an- 
nouncement that $2,000,000 has been expended 
for additions and betterments and $1,000,000 
for new equipment, these excuses will no 
longer serve. 


Philadelphia Co. of Pitts—*The plan to 
consolidate all its street R. R. properties and 
simplify its scheme of capitalization is fully in 
keeping with plans certain large steam R. R. 
systems have had under consideration for sev- 
eral yrs. Meeting has been called for April 
29 to approve pian. Briefly stated, it calls for 
authorization of $25,000,000 6% cumulative 
pref. stock, of which $6,000,000 will be re- 
served for exchange for like amount of exist- 
ing pref. Also proposed to issue $10,000,000 
10-yr. 5% debentures, convertible into new 
pref. stock at any time after next yr. Its 
managers, realizing the great opportunities in 
street railway, electric lighting, and power 
fields, extended operations so that now, in ad- 
dition to owning gas rights on nearly 600,000 
acres of gas-producing lands around Pitts- 
burgh. Co. owns or controls between 600 and 
700 miles of street railway and eight or ten 
electric lighting Cos. 


Pitts., Cinn., Chic. & St. Louis.—*Penn’s 
report includes income account and balance 
sheet for P. C. C. & St. L. Actual figures give 
6.94% earned on $64,640,000 stock, in addition 
to $548,430 reserved for sinking fund, included 
in fixed charges. Although the consol. mort- 
gage requires it to set aside 1% of amount of 
consol, bonds for sinking funds, surplus for 
last yr. over charges was , equivalent 
to 7.79%. Besides liberal maintenance charges 
Co. spent $1,834,237 for various improvements. 
Double-tracking 200 miles is near completion. 
The yr.’s income in excess of 5% dividends 
was disposed of by setting aside $548,530 sink- 
ing fund, paying off $645,865 equipment trusts, 
and appropriating remainder of $649,237 to 
extraordinary expenditure fund. The Co. 
found during year $739,285 in profits on sale 
of securities and settlement of old accounts 
previously written off as worthless. It 
promptly charged $650,762 of this to “extra- 
ordinary” expenditures not properly charge- 
able to capital account.” 


St. L. & San Fran.—*Last week of Jan. 
gross increased $140,000. This will just about 
offset increased charges should remainder of 
yr. hold its own with last half of 1911. This 
means balance for dividends about $1,500,000. 
After 4% on $5,000,000 Ist pref., $1,350,000 
would remain. Co. does not expect to pay 
any dividend on 2d pref. in yr. to June 30 next. 
Were dividends paid, the charge to P. and L. 
proportion for fiscal yr. of discount on secur- 
ities sold, amounting this yr. to $1,000,000, 
would eat into surplus none too large. At 
close of 1911 hw y did not exceed $5,000,000. 


St. Louis Southwestern.—*Action was 
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taken authorizing issue of $100,000,000 of Ist 
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term. and unif. bonds, secured by mortgage to 
Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y. as trustee. The 
purpose is refunding and retirement of cer- 
tain underlying bonds and equipment obliga- 
tions, the acquisition of terminals at St. Louis 
and elsewhere, purchase of additional equip- 
ment and permanent development of lines; 
also construction of extensions and branch 
lines. Management is planning extensions into 
Texas with view to profiting by traffic expected 
when Panama Canal is opened. 


Tennessee Copper.—*Co.’s sulphuric acid 
plant is making record production output, in- 
creased to 675 tons per day, the capacity of 
present plant. On acid production profits 
should average $500,000 to $600,000 per yr. 
In addition Co. is producing about 14,000,000 
Ibs. copper annually, which at average cost of 
production and present price of metal would 
indicate earnings in excess of $500,000 a yr. 
Combining these two, and deducting interest 
on bonds and depreciation, would leave net 
profit about $900,000 per an. 


Underwood Typewriter.—*Co. with their 
big 10,000 machine order from Western Union, 
is setting the pace, having put out 106,000 
machines last yr. and intending to put out 
140,000 this yr. Increase in net over previous 
yt. was sufficient to pay the 3% common divi- 
dends, accrued during yr. Net income, after 
deduction for depreciation showed $1,227,597, 
compared with $1,007,824 in 1910, increase 
$269,773. On the $8,500,000 common, divi- 
dends at rate of 4% (three payments only in- 
cluded), was $255,000, leaving net. after com- 
mon dividend requirements nearly $15,000 
above 1910, in which there was no disburse- 
ment to common. 


U. S. Rubber.—*R. G. Manuf. Co. de- 
clared div. of 6% on common, increase 3% 
from previous disbursement last Dec. Usual 
quarterly div. of 134% also was declared on 
pref. Both payable Mar. 15 to stock of puseed 
Mar. 9. For fiscal yr. to Mar. 31 next, U. S.R 
will receive in divs. on $16,871,800 R. G. 
Manuf. com. stock, which it owns, a total of 
$2,000,000, equal to double 4% div. now paid 
on U. S. common. But div. was not 
started on U. S. R. common until last Oct., 
actual disbursements during fiscal yr. will be 
but $750,000. Receipts from R. G. common div. 
will, therefore, be nearly treble actual pay- 
ments this fiscal period. During yr. to Dec. 
31, R. G. Manuf. Co. paid 8% on its common, 
followed by another of 6%, payable Mar. 15, 
two weeks before end of U. S. R. Co.’s fiscal 
period. Of 8% paid during 1911, 6% came 
during three-quarters of period, so that U. S. 
R. secured 12% on investment in R. G. com. 
during its own fiscal period. This 6% div. 
does not signify that R. G. Co. common has 
gone on 12% basis. 

United Fruit.—*This Co. and its sub- 
sidiary, Nipe Bay Co., will probably earn in 
1912 the largest balance of net in their history 
from sugar operations, which should mean 


from the two mills $4,000,000, of which more 
than half would show directly as earnings of 
United Fruit itself, the balance represented in 
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the parent Co. income account, by dividends 
received from Nipe Bay Co. Up to Feb. 1, this 
fiscal yr., Co. earned $200,000 net from_ its 
passenger traffic. 


U. S. Light & Heating.—*Co. shows sub- 
stantial growth under impetus of new orders, 
the largest, equipping all Pullman Co.'s cars. 
About 100 cars a month have been installed 
thus far; a total of 10,000 cars must be altered. 
Hall Signal Co. has held solely the signal field, 
but last yr. was forced to seek reorganiza- 
tion. No plan was ever put forth, although 
hinted that consolidation with another Co. was 
being considered. It now develops that U. S. 
Light & Heating was the Co. in question. 


U. S. =e & Imp.—* Earnings for fiscal 
yr. Apr. 30 for dividends will probably be 
$1,300,000, or more than 8% on the $16,162,800 
stock. In 1910-11 Co. earned 9.36%, in 1909-10, 
9.67%, and 1908-9, 9.19%. Although figures 
for 1912 will be poorest of last four yrs., they 
will still be 3% above dividend requirements. 
One of principal causes for loss in earnings 
this yr. has been falling off renting Co.’s office 
buildings. Increase in earnings will not be 
apparent until after May 1, when new leases 
go into effect. 


U. S. Steel.—7New business continues to 
fall off and orders now amount to about 35,000 
tons per day. Two weeks ago it was 45,000 
tons, and in Dec. average was 71,000 tons 
daily. Net profits on present scale of prices, 
amount to little less than $9 per ton of finished 
steel—*Under 1912 profit-sharing plan em- 
ployees were given privilege of subscribing to 
25,000 shares common and pref. stock. The 
25,000 shares was heavily over-subscribed, but 
it is believed that demand will be satisfied. 
The basis is 65 for com. and 110 for pref.— 
$Corp. reports unfilled orders on hand Feb. 29, 
1912, 5,454,200 tons. This compares with 
5,379,721 Jan. 31, 1912; 5,084,761 Dec. 31, 1911; 
4,141,955 Nov. 30, 1911; 3,694,328 Oct. 31, 1911; 
— Sept. 30, 1911; and 3,400,543 Feb. 28, 


Vulcan Detinning.—*Vice-pres. asserts 
that it would be impossible to pay dividends 
on com. stock until it has wiped out 21% ac- 
cumulation on pref. The suit of Am. Can is 
still" in the courts, and while Co. has been 
awarded $680,000, the decision will not be 


handed down for several mos. 
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Wabash.—* Reorganizers are making slow 
progress. Original intention of strongest in- 
terests was to call heavy assessment on com. 
and pref. and ask holders of Ist ref. and ext. 
4’s to exchange holdings for issue of pref. 
These plans will probably not be changed. 
Pres. Delano says “$10,000,000 will remedy all 
Wabash defects and provide essentials for 
highest possible standard.” While estimate of 
road’s requirements is conservative, the pro- 
ceeds of issue, besides clearing up Co.’s small 
floating debt, will enable road to carry out 
double tracking work, and make needed addi- 
tions to equipment. 


Western Electric—*Orders billed out 
during Feb. were 2% less than for same mo. 
last yr. This follows a decrease of 9% in 
Jan. The first two mos. of fiscal yr. promise 
gross business for 1912 of $67,000,000. Orders 
received made a better record. In Feb. Co. 
sold $700,000 more goods than billed out. 
This follows an increase in unfilled orders of 
$500,000 during Jan. and means that for the 
two mos. incoming business has been $1,200,000 


in excess of goods shipped. “Bell” estimates 
of telephone construction requirements during 
1912 call for over $55,000, new work, 


Western Maryland.—*The Connellsville 
Exten. is now ready to handle traffic. This 
line connects with Pitts. & Lake Erie, and is 
expected to be large traffic producer. Current 
returns are favorable, compared with yr. ago. 
Expenses are well under control. 


Westinghouse.—*Shareholders of Air 
Brake Co. are looking for melon cutting in 
near future. It is claimed that Co. will in 
crease stock to extent of 33 1/3% of present 
capitalization ($14,000,000) and that 20% an. 
dividends will be paid on entire amount. This 
is the present rate. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie—*Co. is earning 
interest charges by substantial margin and has 
done so for a long time, yet remains in re 
ceivership. Its record for past 4 yrs. bears 
this out. If Co. in 1908 had been provided 
with new money its history would have been 
far different. Estimates place requirements 
at $20,000,000 to pay all debts and supply nec- 
essary money for improvements. When pro- 
yc Co. can be discharged from receiver 
ship. 


Mining Stocks 


This section of the Investment Digest includes some of the more important properties, in 
regard to which authentic and trustworthy information has appeared during the month. 


Amalgamated-Anaconda.—* Amalgamated 
shows ample basis for increasing present $2 
dividend. Being a holding Co. with income 


primarily from dividends on 3,132,500 Ana- 
conda shares, also from ownershi D, of United 
* Metals Selling Co., the owner of 40,000 shares 
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International Smelting & Ref. Amal. owns 
more than two shares Anaconda for every 
share of its own stock. Anaconda’s produc- 
tion will not be increased to more than 325,- 
000,000 a yr. On 9-cent cost and a 14%-cent 
copper Anaconda’s earnings on 325,000,000 
would be nearly $18,000,000. Dissolution of 
Butte Coalition makes Amal. possessor of 45,- 
000 shares International Smelting & Ref., with 
market valuation of $6,000,000. 


Chino.—jReport from May 1, 1911, to 
Jan. 1, 1912. Ore developed to Oct. 1, 54,970,- 
646 tons average 2.24%. “With two sections 
operating full tonnage, cost would not ex- 
ceed 7c. per lb. —*Stockholders called April 
2 to authorize increase of 100,000 shares. 
70,000 shares will be offered at $25. Present 
capital is $4,000,000 par $5, of which $3,500,000 
is outstanding. There are $2,499,500 6% bonds 
convertible into stock at $25 after July 1, 
1912. Stockholders of Mar. 21 will be en- 
titled to subscribe on basis of gne share for 
each ten held. Subscriptions may be made 
April 20 payable two instalments; 50% April 
20 and 50% June 20. Purchase of entire 
70,000 shares has been underwritten.” 


Goldfield Consol.—*Pres. Wingfield 
states: “It is Co.’s policy to distribute net 
realizations as they accrue to stockholders, in 
dividends, retaining cash surplus of not less 
than $1,000,000.” Cash surplus at close of fiscal 
yr. Oct. 30 was $1,820,000, so there is $820,- 
000 above the $1,000,000 which can be applied 
to any temporary falling off in net income. 
Net yield from Jan. operations was $471,139, 
or $16.32 per ton, secured from gross yield of 
$733,344, or average of $25.40 per ton. Net 
recovery from all ore was $24.14 per ton, aver- 
age extraction 95.02%. 

Inspiration.—*The bonds to be issued is 
$6,000,000, and offered to stockholders of rec- 
ord Feb. 1 privilege expiring Mar. 1, when 
first instalment of 25% was payable. Remain- 
ing instalments 25% each Sept. 1, Mar. 1, 1912, 
and Sept. 1, 1913. Bonds are callable at 110, 
and convertible into stock at $25 per share, 
secured by mortgage covering all stock of In- 
spiration and Live Oak Co.’s. Bonds now 
quoted at 104, although as above stated, are 
not convertible into stock at less than $25. At 
present time stock is selling little under $20 
per share. Inspiration property, estimated by 
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experts, contain 45,300,000 tons of ore, with 
average copper content of 2%. Annual pro- 
duction should be not less than 65,000,000 Ibs. 
Such production with 8%-cent cost and 14%4- 
cent - market should provide annual 
—_ of $4,200,000, or better than $4 per 
share. 


Nipissing. —jFeb. production was 385,- 
666 oz. silver, valued at $226,419, compared 
with 406,826 in Jan. and 407,114 in Dec. Dur- 
ing mo., Co. shipped ore valued at $545,59. 
This was exceptionally large. 

Utah Copper-Nevada Consol.—*Utah 
Copper Jan. production was 8,156,612 Ibbs., 
1,350,000 larger than in Jan., 1911. From latest 
reports Feb. will establish a new record. Ne- 
vada Consol’s output for Jan. was largest re 
ported since July, 1910. This, no doubt, is 
due to reopening of the Veteran mine. 


United States Smelting.—*Co. is today 
earning at rate of between $5 and $6 per share 
on 351,000 com., after $3.50 is paid on 486,320 
pref. In 1910 Co. received but 54 cents per 
oz. for silver; recent sales were made above 
60 cents. This increase of six cents would 
mean increased profits of $642,000, assuming 
that production today is no larger than 1910. 
Increase is equal to almost $2 per share on 
com. Last Aug. Co. sold $4,000,000 5% three- 
yr. notes, proceeds was applied to reduction of 
bank loans, and payments for additional prop- 
erties. Co. today is in a very strong cash 
position. 

Copper Notes.—*Copper Producers’ Asso. 
reports stocks on Mar. 1 as 62,939,988 Ibs., a 
decrease of 3,340,655 Ibs., as compared with 
66,280,643 Feb. 1. 





Feb. Jan. 
Production ........... 116,035,809 119,337,753 
Domestic deliv. ...... 56,228,368 62,343,901 
Foreign deliv. ........ 63,148,096 80,167,904 
Patek ele... <0) suki 119,376,464 142,511,805 
+Computations made on principal dividend 


paying copper mines of the U. S., Canada and 
Mexico, indicate that at present rate of pro 
duction and price of copper metal 14 of most 
important Cos. are earning a large margin 
over present dividend requirements, sufficient 
to increase present rate, and still maintain a 
good surplus. 












INQUIRIES 


This department is to answer miscellaneous questions in regard to the science of investment, method 
of operating, the customs of the markets, etc. _It is intended for the use of subscribers only. Please write 
questions briefly and, if personal reply is desired, enclose stamped and self-addressed envelope. Address 
INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Execution of Order. 


March 1 I placed an order before the open- 
ing to buy 100 Reading at 15414. The market 
opened at 154%, yet I was informed that there 
were orders to buy at 154% which could not 
be filled. If this was the case I do not under- 
stand how the stock could open at 154% 
flat.—S. 

This is an interesting question and we have 
investigated fully. As nearly as we can get 
at the facts, the real opening on Reading was 
154% bid, 154% offered; but the market be- 
came 154% bid almost immediately, so that 
some orders to buy at 154% were not filled. 
The first sale was 200 at 154%, -then 400 at 
154%, followed by a further advance. The 
Secretary of the Stock Exchange stated that 
the opening might better have been sent out 
on the tape as 154% to ™%, and that this cor- 
rection would doubtless have been made if 
complaint had been made immediately. 


Southern Railway Earnings. 

L. G—The net earnings of Southern Rail- 
way for the six months ending December 31, 
1911, increased $256,000 over the previous 
year. If this rate of increase is continued the 
earnings on the preferred for the full fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1912, will be approx- 
imately 12 per cent. However, please note in- 
quiry headed “Bargain Indicator” in the March 
number of THe MaGaziINne or WALL STREET. 


Another Union Pacific. 


Having taken your. valuable monthly for the 
past four years, and gotten much education on 
financial and technical conditions, I now cry, 
like Oliver Twist, for more. Why don’t you 

© in for an exhaustive article on “In What 
oad Does the Next Great Fortune Lie?” 
Who will spring another Union and Southern 
Pacific and be Harriman’s successor as a 
leader? I mean for a four years’ pull and a 
100-point rise—H. W. 

It would be a very difficult matter for any 
one to figure out in what road the next great 
fortune will lie. Otto H. Kahn says that the 
day of men like Harriman is past. Mr. Har- 
riman took Union Pacific as a bankrupt as 
and made it a tremendous dividend 
He did this at a time when rates were he 
able and when a community of interest among 
transcontinental roads was possible. Union 
Pacific started on its long advance from down 
in the single figures. 

We cannot figure out any equal possibility at 
present. 





Transfer Tax. 

Is the transfer tax $2 per 100 shares of 
stcck in New York if the shares are only $10 
or $1 or even 10 cents par value? What would 
this tax be on the above par value?—J. P. 

The transfer tax is 2 cents on each $100 of 
par value sold. As originally passed, the law 
provided a tax of 2 cents on each share of 
stock of $100 par value or less, but this was 
decided by the courts to be unconstitutional, 
and the tax is now applied in proportion to 
par value. 





Interest on Balance—Collateral—Figure 
Chart. 


(1) Is a reliable house for a small 
trader? (2) Will they or other brokers 
credit me with interest on any cash balance 
I have with them? At what rate usually? 
(3), Will brokers accept high grade public 
utility bonds as collateral for margin, such 
as Califernia Edison general 5’s and Topeka 
Edison Ist 5’s? (4) Can horizontal lines of 
figures on a figure chart represent simply 
a lifeless market, or have they got to mean 
either accumulation or distribution?—W. F. 

(1) We consider Messrs. . .. a fre- 
liable house. They are quite well known 
and have a good reputation. 

(2) All brokers should credit you with 
interest on your cash balance with them. The 
rate is usually about the same as the call 
money rate at the time. Of course, if you 
are carrying long stocks, your cash deposit 
with the broker will be deducted from the 
amount of your debit balance before inter- 
est is charged you on this debit balance, 
so that in this case you really-get on your 
cash deposit the same rate of interest as the 
broker charges for carrying stocks on mar- 
gin. This may be a little higher than the 
rate of interest which the broker would al- 
low you on an idle cash balance, though 
some houses would make the same rate in 
both cases. In some cases this might de- 
pend on the size of your balance and the 
amount of business you do with the broker. 
The broker, like any other business man, 
has to figure to get a reasonable profit on 
business transacted. 

(3) We think you would have no trouble 
in arranging with a brokerage house to ac- 
cept this collateral. 

(4) Horizontal lines of figures in the 
figure chart may represent simply a motion- 
less market, but as a rule, such a market 


























is taken advantage of by large interests for 
what is called accumulation or distribution. 
This accumulation or distribution is not al- 
ways a deliberate campaign. These terms 
often mean that large investors are quietly 
picking up stocks or are gradually dispos- 
ing of their holdings, as the case may be. 





Dividends. 


I do not fully understand in regard to the 
crediting or charging of dividends on stocks to 
customers who are long or short of these 
stocks through brokerage houses. I notice 
when I am long of stocks the dividend is not 
credited to my account until it is actually paid. 
It must, however, really be a part of my credit 
with the broker, since the stock has already 
sold ex-dividend.* Also, when should the divi- 
dend be charged to my account in case I am 
short of stocks? Should it be when the stock 
sells ex- -dividend on the Exchange, or when 
the dividend is paid?—J. F. 

When you are long of a stock at the time it 
sells ex-dividend, you should receive a memo- 
randum credit for the amount of the dividend, 
showing the date when the dividend will be 
paid and the cash credited to your account. 
This memorandum is, of course, practically the 
same thing as cash and would be so regarded 
by your broker. The broker, however, does 
not wish to credit the dividend on his books 
until the check is received, as he would other- 
wise be allowing you interest on the money 
before he got it. 

In the same way, if you are short of a stock 
when it sells ex-dividend, you should receive 
a memorandum charging you with the divi- 
dend, but the amount of the dividend should 
not be actually subtracted from your account 
on the broker’s books until the date the divi- 
dend is paid. 





Execution of Order. 

Please inform me whether the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange has any rule covering the case 
where a trader has an order in the hands of 
his broker to buy a stock at a certain price and 
the order is not filled although the stock sells 
below that price.—J. 

There is no such rule, and it would, in the 
nature of the case, be impossible to enforce 
such a rule. In excited markets, a stock may 
be selling at two different prices on opposite 
sides of the crowd around that post, so that 
although your broker might be making every 
effort to buy your stock at the price you had 
fixed, sales might occur below that price with- 
out his being able to execute your order. In 
point of fact, however, this rarely occurs, and 
the broker, under ordinary circumstances, con- 
siders himself bound in honor to report the 
stock as purchased if it has sold below the 
price fixed by the customer. If, by some acci- 
dent, he happens to miss making the purchase, 
he generally “puts the stock in” to the cus- 
tomer at the price fixed. The customer, how- 
ever, should always bear in mind that excep- 
tional conditions may arise which could not 
be covered by any hard and fast rule. 


INQUIRIES. 
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Buying Stocks on Part Payment. 

Please give me a simple explanation of what 
is meant by “buying stocks on margin,” and 
why it is that many people object to this 
plan?—T. S. 

Buying stocks on margin simply means that 
you furnish only a part of the money neces- 
sary to pay for the stocks, and your broker 
lends you the balance. The amount of money 
you furnish is known as margin, meaning that 
it is the margin of difference between the 
amount loaned you by the broker and the sell- 
ing price of the stock. It is similar to buying 
a house and putting a mortgage on it. Sup- 
pose the house is worth $5,000 and you put a 
mortgage of $3,500 on it, you have invested 
only $1,506; this sum corresponds to margin 
on stocks. However, there would be this dif- 
ference in the two transactions—that the mort- 
gage is due on a specified date, and if the value 
of the house should in the meantime fall to 
$3,000, the holder of the mortgage would be 
obliged to suffer a loss of $500. But the broker 
loans you money on call, so that at any time 
when the price of the stock declines to near 
the point represented by his loan to you, he is 
at liberty to call the loan, in full or in part, 
and thus require you either to deposit more 
money with him as margin, or else to sell 
your stock. 

The reason why buying stocks on margin is 
often criticized is that there is a gouy tempta- 
tion to buy on insufficient margin. Since the 
broker always knows the price of the stock and 
can sell it at any moment, he can, of course, 
safely loan his customer almost the entire value 
of the stock, if he desires to do so. Thus, 
in some cases, traders operate on a margin of 
only $5 a share. This is entirely unsafe for 
the trader, as so small a decline in the price 
may occur at almost any time. When liberal 
margins are employed, we see no greater ob- 
jection to buying stocks on margin than to 
buying a house subject to a mortgage. 





Collection of Dividends. 

I own some stock certificates which are en- 
dorsed in blank. How shall I proceed in or- 
der a the dividends on these stocks? 
—S. R. 

Forward them by express, registered mail 
or insured mail to the transfer office of the 
company issuing the stocks and have them 
transferred to your name. Thereafter the div- 
idend checks will be mailed direct to you. Al- 
ways give your first name in full. In cases 
where you are holding the stocks only tempo- 
rarily and do not care to bother. with the 
formality of having them transferred to your 
name, it is better to leave the stocks in charge 
of your broker and let him collect the divi- 
dends for you. 





Testing the Market. 

Please explain what is an by the term 
“Testing the market ?”—K. 

The market is being saetonly “felt out” 

by those who are manipulating it, as well as 

by the large outside and floor professionals. 
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Assuming that certain interests are working 
on the bull side in three or four stocks, they 
from time to time advance prices in order to 
see whether outsiders are in a mood to buy; 
that is, whether a following can be obtained. 
This happened today when Southern Pacific, 
Northern Pacific and one or two other stocks 
were advanced a point or so, this move being 
immediately followed by a bullish response in 
other high grade issues. 

It must be remembered that the insider 
wants the outsider to buy when it is to the 
former's advantage, and in case a favorable 
response is secured, it does not necesbarily 
mean that the market will immediately ad- 
vance. It may be advisable to shake prices 
down a point or so before advancing them. 
This has the effect of knocking out the weak- 
kneed bulls and catching stop orders; it also 
induces a lot of short selling. You will read- 
ily understand that selling by all three classes 
of individuals just mentioned, enables insiders 
to purchase on a recession. 

Professional operators of large calibre upon 
receipt of so-called inside information which 
is bullish, will sometimes sell a round lot— 
10,000 or 15,000 shares—in order to test the 
quality of the buying; that is, whether insiders 
are willing to take stock or not. If they absorb 
these offerings greedily, the operator buys back 
his shorts and goes long. If, on the other 
hand, the market is considerably depressed by 
his selling, he knows that insiders have been 
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trying to induce him to go long so that they 
could sell. He therefore sells more, making 
= play on the short, instead of on the long 
side. 

Professional floor traders are also constantly 
testing the market to find weak spots. They 
will go into a crowd and finding only 100 
shares wanted and several hundred offered, 
they will supply this 100 shares and offer the 
stock down a half or one point, trusting that 
some of the other sellers will reduce their lim- 
its at the low level, thus enabling them to 
cover their shorts. 

The effect of all these tests is to bring out 
the strong and the weak points of the market. 
These are, in most cases, obvious to any one 
who watches the tape. 





Puts and Calis. 

B. R.—We do not advise your dealing in 
puts and calls except when they are endorsed 
by a member of a legitimate exchange in good 
and regular . standing. 





An Investment Barometer 


Alexander & Co., 37 Wall St., New York, 
have just issued an interesting letter explain- 
ing .how investment conditions may be inter- 

reted by the aid of business and banking 

arometers. The explanations are simple and 
suggestive. The letter is sent on application. 





Readers frequently ask to be referred to responsible brokerage houses. In making 
such a request, please state what amount you have for investment, or in what sized lots 
you wish to deal. Also state what large city is located most conveniently to you, or if 





you have any preference in this regard. 





We refer our readers only to such houses as we would consider safe custodians of 
our own funds, but of course can take no further responsibility. 





The* Figure Chart 


The following figure chart completes the chart on page 108 of the July, 1910, Ticker down 


to date given below. 


It is based on the daily average closing bid price of 20 standard railway 


stocks, and gives a general view of the course of the market since June, 1910: 


June July Aug. Oct. Feb. June Sept. Nov. Mar. 
22, 27. 17. 18. 20, 7. 27. 23. 18, 
1910. 1911 1912. 
’ 23 23 23 
22 22 22 22 
21 21 
20 20 
19* 1 19 19 19 
18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 
17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 
16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 
15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15° 15 15 
14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 
12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
11 11 11 11 11 11 11 
10 10 10 10 
09 09 09 
08 08 
07 07 
06 


‘ 





*100 is subtracted from each figure in order to condense the chart. Thus 19 represents 


119, ete. 
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Essential Statistics Boiled Down 


HE figures below give a complete view for the preceding month (in some cases the 
of the financial and industrial situ- preceding two months), and for the month 
ation. Under each head we give fig- corresponding to Jatest figures in each column, 
ures for the latest month available, for each of the four preceding years. 





Average Average PerCent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Money in 
Money Money Cashto Loansto Cashto Loans to Circulation 
Rate Rate Deposits, Deposits, Deposits, Deposits, Per Capita 





Prime European New York New York All All First of 
Commer- Banks Clearing- Clearing- National National Month. 
cial Paper house house Banks. Banks. 
‘New York. Banks. Banks. 
March, 1912.....:....... 4% 4 26.0 98.0 piehs + 3. facts $34.53 
February, 1912.......... 3% 4 27.4 95.2 103.6 16.9 34.61 
) = Ree 4 4% 27.2 96.7 2 ae ae 34.47 
March, 1911............. 4 3% 27.4 97.1 105.3 17.1 34.51 
> EA en 4% 3% 26.1 100.2 104.5 16.0 34.87 
6: Se ed oda goes 3% 3% 25.9 95.9 103.6* 18.3* 35.38 
7 Ses > ecb eemdeds 5%4 4 27.8 98.5 108.4* 19.2* 35.35 
*Fcbrvery. 
New Securi- Bank Balance of Balance of 
ties Listed Bank Clearings Gold Trade 
N.Y.Stock  Cleari of U.S. Movements Imps. or 
Exchange of U.S. Excluding © —Importsor Exports. 
(000 omitted) (O00omitted) N. Y. City. Exports. (000 omitted) 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
February, 1912...... $110,555 $12,968,634 $5,655,985 Ex. $9,000 Ex. $64,657 
January, 1912....... 296,135* 15,183,197 6,347,615 Im. . 3,250 Ex. 58,836 
February, 1911...... 44,060 12,269,918 4,974,752 Im. 5,381 Ex. 54,262 
4 SS aae 161,282 13,133,952 4,982,812 Im. 125 Im. 5,559 
5 1909...... 201,259 11,260,311 4,372,605 Ex. 5284 Ex. 7,398 
. 1908...... 178,193 8,767,501 3,871,470 Im. 879 Ex. 83,004 





*$228,164,000 results from division of Am. Tobacco Co. 





Gibson’s Bradst’s English Whole- Produc’n Price U.S. Produc- U.S. St’l 
Index Indexof Indexof sale  oflIron of tionof Cop- Co. Unfill. 

Cost of Commod- Commod- Price of (Tons.) Copper per (Lbs.) Tonnage 
Living. ity Pes. ity Pcs. Pig Iron.(0000’td.) (Cents). (000 o’td.) (000 o’td.) 





March, 1912......... 1140 8.90 2667 = =$15.10 deta |} BE ae ak ole d'ch 
February, 1912...... 112.2 8.96 2613 15.13 2,100 14.2 116,035 5,454 
January, 1912........ 1124 8.95 2581 1490 2,057 14.1 119,337 5,379 
March, 1911......... 107.5 8.69 2536 15.88 1,794* 12.1 109,828* 3,400* 
? BOED, ........ SERS 9.11 2396 1828 2,397* 132 112,000* 5,402 
° 1909......... 1104 8.22 2190 16.70 1,707* 123 103,000* 3,542 
¢ ee...:...<.. 1S 7.99 2266 18.25 cee: | Wee S3...:. 3,765 
*February. 
Net Building Business Babson’'s 
Surplus Operations, Failures. Average 
of Idle Twenty Total 10 Leading 
Cars. Cities. Liabilities. R. R. Bonds. 
PR CMe Mee bret oes. ok Sek Re eee + OEM 98.4 
Ab > Rae SEP ae eae 32,581 $31,303,094 $18,253,558 98.5 
A: SSE A eee 135,938 27 623,326 19,853,501 97.9 
OS 8. ERASE SS oe RRS 189,842 27,170,375* 14,193,169* 98.2 
4 AR RTS BG yk Oe 15,408 35,716,873* 21,955,034* 99.8 
- ), eae sa Srgoret> 74) oe 299,240 42,796,000* 15,117,534* 102.0 


wh LE h bas PEON VCS pokes bdabdebs 313,273 16,810,000* 27,445,796* 2.4 





*February. 























The Market Outlook 


Some of the Factors Beneath the Surface of Current Events 
By G. C. SELDEN 


HE general course of railroad stocks 

‘F for ten years is shown in chart form 

below. The last week given is that 
ending March 15, 1912. 

The diagram also shows, in millions of 
dollars, the course of excess deposits and 
surplus reserves of New York clearinghouse 
banks (excluding the trust companies). The 
zero line represents equality of loans and 
deposits. 

Money and Banking Conditions.—The re- 
ports of ali national banks in the United 
States, now 7,339 in number, to the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, as of Feb. 20, show some 
interesting tendencies in current financial con- 
ditions. 

The most gratifying feature is the increase 
in the per cent. of cash to deposits to 16.8 per 
cent., compared with 15.6 per cent. for Dec. 
. 4 1911. The December figure was rather low, 
and it‘is a healthful indication that this per 
cent. has risen to about the average point of 
the last ten years. This is due in part to sea- 
sonal conditions, as Jannary and February 


90 4 





—— Excess Deposits. wn---- Surhlus Reserves. —-—.—-— Steck Averages, 


are months when cash accumulates to a greater 
extent than when farming and building opera- 
tions are more favored by the weather. This 
per cent. is now about the same as in the cor- 
responding month of 1911. 

The per cent. of loans to deposits for all 
national banks was 103.6 per cent. Feb. 20, 
compared with 102.9 per cent. in December. 
This change is unimportant, as in both reports 
the per cent. of loans to deposits was rela- 
tively low. This indicates plainly that the na- 
tional banks are not overloaned: and that no 
inconvenience need be anticipated for some 
time to come from this source. 

Money rates are now showing a slight hard- 
ening tendency, largely seasonal. There is a 
prospect, however, of a considerable advance 
in money by fall, for the following reasons: 

First, business will necessarily be more ac- 
tive during the summer and fall. Farming op- 
erations will require more money, and present 
low interest rates and large deposits will tend 
to encourage a fair degree of activity in all 
lines of business, thus requiring more funds. 


1940 | /911 11912 
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But an unusually large amount of the bank’s 
resources are now invested in “bonds, securi- 
ties, etc.,” namely, $1,029,000,000 Feb. 20, com- 
pared with $884,000,000 Jan. 7, 1911. The great 
increase in these investments by the banks has 
been one of the notable financial develop- 
ments of the year. The cause of it is easily 
understood. ‘Lhere has been an abundance oi 
money in the banks for investment, but owing 
to the comparative dullness of trade and to 
the uncertainty of the political situation at 
home and abroad, business men have con- 
tracted their activities, and the banks have 
found difficulty in employing their money profit- 
ably. Under these conditions they have nat- 
urally turned to the security market and have 
invested in securities more largely than ever 
before. 

Now when an increase in general trade ap- 
pears, as it always does sooner or later, it will 
not be as easy for the banks to realize on these 
bonds as on commercial paper. It will there- 
fore require less activity in general trade to 
cause a rise in money rates, than would have 
been the case if it were not for these large in- 
vestments in “bonds, securities, etc.” 

Again, investors continue somewhat timid 
as a result of political conditions, high cost of 
living and high wages, with resulting small 
profits for business men. An unusual degree 
of discrimination is being exercised in lend- 
ing on commercial paper. The rates com- 
monly quoted are for the highest grade paper, 
but the number of enterprises whose paper is 
thus classified is much smaller than when 
prosperity was general and profits large. For 
this reason many business men will find it 
difficult to borrow money on favorable terms 
when the time comes for any extension be- 
yond their present rate of production. This 
condition will tend to raise the average of 
money rates, 

Third, excess deposits of New York clear- 
ing house banks are evincing a tendency to 
melt away rather rapidly. The diagram here- 
with shows an unusual vacillation of this per- 
centage during the years 1910 and 1911. An 
actual excess of loans was shown for a few 
weeks in December, 1911, but this was fol- 
lowed by a sharp rise in deposits, until an 
excess of about $75,000,000 was reached at 
the end of January. This was a most favor- 
able indication, but the decline in this excess 
has been almost equally rapid, until on March 
16 it was only $34 $34,000,000 This is a more 
rapid reduction of the excess than was shown 
at this season in 1911 or 1908, and about the 
same as shown in 1909 and 1910. It cannot 
be looked upon as an entirely satisfactory 
symptom, for if business was in a thoroughly 
liquidated condition, we should find this ex- 
cess of deposits maintained much farther into 
the year, Notice, for example, the course of 
this line in the years 1908 and 1904, which 
followed thorough business liquidation. 

It is understood, of course, that this indi. 
cation does not have any immediate bearing 
on the course of the stock market at the pres- 
ent time. I merely call attention to it as one 


of the underlying factors which will, in the 
end, make itself felt. 


From present prospects 
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it would not be surprising if this excess of 
deposits in New York banks should entirely 
disappear by next autumn. 

High Costs.—Financial writers during 
the past two years or more have been urging 
“¢: necessity of what they are pleased to call 

“liquidation of labor,” and have freely pre- 
dicted that it must come before a permanent 
recovery in business activity could put in an 
appearance. This liquidation of labor, how- 
ever, is conspicuous by its absence. It looks 
a good deal more as though capital had been 
compelled to stand the liquidation. There has 
been no general decline in wages; on the con- 
trary, labor unions seem to have the situation 
pretty much in their own hands. Apparently 
they have the capitalists on the run, as shown 
quite recently by the result of the strike at 
ponnwes and the coal miners’ strike in Eng- 
and. 

Partly as a result of this situation, there 
has been no important decline in the cost of 
living, as will be seen from the index figure 
showing the cost of living which appears in 
our “Essential Statistics.” This means that 
there has been so far no considerable gain in 
the profits of business men. In short, general 
business has not been liquidated, in the sense 
in which that term has always been employed. 

There is a possibility that, owing to the in- 
crease in gold production, we may proceed to 
a still higher scale of prices for finished prod- 
ucts, which will enable business men to get a 
satisfactory profit without any important de- 
crease in wages or cost of living. This is 
one of the things, however, that most of us 
will have to see before we believe it. His- 
tory does not show us any instance, so far as 
I know, where this has been accomplished, 
and it strikes the student of economics as a 
difficult feat. Yet we must admit that every 
new trade cycle brings with it new conditions, 
so that no arbitrary rules can be laid down. 


Solidarity of Labor.—The fact is that 
capital faces conditions new in the history of 
the world. Never before have wage earners 
in all civilized countries been so closely 
united and so ready to stand together for 
what they believe to be their rights. The al- 
most simultaneous coal strike in England, 
Germany, France and the United States is an 
illustration of this condition. The way in 
which thousands of mill workers in the Law- 
rence strike held together and followed their 
leaders, without violence and yet without 
yielding, shows a new spirit among workmen 
with which capital must reckon in the future. 
The astonishing spread of the Socialist party 
—or faith, as it might almost be called—in 
both America and Europe, undoubtedly has 
a great deal to do with this new solidarity of 
labor forces. These are conditions to which 
investors generally give little or no attention, 
but it appears as though they would now be 
forced actively upon the minds of capitalists 
in the adjustment of industrial conditions. It 
is useless to blink the great «changes in social 
conditions and in the organization of labor 
which are so plainly indicated in every 
direction. 
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ket ever since the Supreme Court decisions, but his transactions, 
all told, would hardly pay funning expenses of an ordinary com- 
{ j mission house. He took hold of Beet Sugar and Wabash-Pitts- 
| | burg Terminal and made a lively market for them, but his opera- 
tions in railroads were small compared to what he does in a big 
e | market. 
It is a coincidence that nearly every time Baruch goes away 
for a holiday the market sags off. He cleaned up his contracts 
n the Exchange last fall and left for Mexico on the day of the 
p prices of the Meyer-Blumenthal market in Steel. Baruch 
has to an unusual depres the ‘‘feeling” of the market, and he 
lets go his stoc Tthout ceremony when the t shows him 
that the market is filled up with stocks. Some people in the’ 


treet say that he is a better reader of the tape than Keene ever 
as. ides 

















STUDIESIN TAPE READING 


By “ROLLO TAPE” 


The only book ever written on the subject. The author is a trader of 
long experience, and an expert in the art of Tape Reading. 

Contents: Chapter I—Introductory. Chapter I1—Preliminary Suggestions. Chapter 
IlI—The Stock List Analyzed. Chapter IV—Stop Orders, Trading Rules, etc. Chapter V 
—Volumes and Their Significance. Chapter VI—Market Technique. Chapter VII—Dull 
Markets and Their Opportunities. Chapter VII]—The Use of Charts as Guides and Indi- 
cators. Chapter IX—Daily Trades vs. Long Pull Operations. Chapter X—Various Exam- 
ples and Suggestions. Chapter Xl—Obstacles to be Overcome—Possible Profits. Chapter 
XII. Closing the Trades—Suggestions for Students. 

¢ 
This book is thoroughly practical. Its object is to help the reader to 
make money in the market. 
Bound in limp leather, pocket size, with marginal notes; illustrated ; 192 pages. 


Price, $3.06, Postpaid. 


TICKER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2 Rector Street, New York 
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A Course of Reading 


A Selection of Publications for Students of Speculation and Investment 


DITOR OF “THE TICKER”: 

A friend and myself, who have man- 

aged to save a small amount of 
money, are anxious to invest it carefully in 
stocks. Wall Street stocks, etc., in our opinion, 
can be studied in as systematic a manner as 
either the law or medicine; the rise and 
fall of stocks, as a rule, are based on conditions 
that can be determined with more or less 
certainty from a carefully outlined course 
of study in regard to the same. It is 
realized that there are no “get-rich-quick 
schemes” worthy of notice, but it is believed 
that systematic, scientific study of the stock 
market for purposes of investment will yield, 
in proportion, far greater returns for the 
time spent in acquiring a knowledge of it than 
the same amount of effort spent in the study 
of law or medicine. 

Therefore, I am taking the liberty of re- 
questing that, if consistent with your usual 
policy in such matters, you outline for us 
a systematic, scientific course of study— 
from the A B C stage up—that will pro- 
duce such a working knowledge of the stock 
market as will enable one to deduce intelli- 
gent conclusions upon which to base his 
investments. In other words, we _ intend 
to make this our profession and are desirous 
of preparing for it in the same manner as 
one would for any other profession or line 
of endeavor. Judging from your excellent 
magazine, Tae Ticker, which we read, I be- 
lieve you are in better position to advise us 
as to the best course to pursue than anyone 
er Ise — 

We think your statement of the possibilities 
of scientific speculation and investment, after 
thorough preparation and careful study, is 
well within bounds. ; 

So many people have lost money in Wall 
street by ill-considered ventures, that it has 
come to be the fashion to advise every one 
to avoid speculation. This advice is often 
given by those who have made or are making 
large profits themselves in various forms of 
speculative investment. 

For careful reading and study we would 
suggest the: following list as being the best 
adapted to those who know but little of 
Wall Street and Stock Exchange methods. 
Probably many students would not need the 
first book below mentioned, as it is ele- 
mentary : 


(1) Nelson’s “A B C of Wall Street”—price, 
66 cents postpaid. An _ introduction 
to the general subject of Wall Street 
methods, 


(2) Nelson’s “A B C of Stock Speculation” 
—price, 66 cents postpaid. A book 
intended for those who already have 
some knowledge of the stock market. 
It is a clear, simple and comprehensive 
introduction to the subject of speculation 
in general, and may be read with profit, 
even by those who have had a good deal 
of experience. 


“Money and Investments”— 
price, $2.20 postpaid. This is needed 
as a_ reference work. It contains 
brief discussions of nearly all the sub- 
jects on which the beginner is likely 
to desire information. The student 
needs such a book as this to turn to 
when he encounters something he does 
not understand. 


(3) Rollins’ 


(4) All the volumes of Tue Ticker maga- 
zine and current numbers—8 volumes 
at $1.67 each postpaid. In these have 


been collected a greater fund of 
information in regard to the science 
of speculation and investment than 


can be found anywhere else. The 
“Inquiry Column” alone contains ex 
planations of hundreds of points 
which have arisen in the actual ex- 
periences of traders and _ investors, 
many of which it might be difficult 
to find elsewhere. (See advertise- 
ment of bound volumes.) 


(5) Crowell’s “How to Forecast Business 
and Investment Conditions”—price, 
$2 postpaid. This book is written 
by a practical business man and _ in- 
vestor, and is the result of many years 
of careful observation. It is so simply 
expressed that even the novice can 
understand it easily; but the experi- 
enced investor will also gain much from 
its perusal. (See ad. on back cover.) 


(6) “Twenty-five Years in the Stock Mar- 
ket”—price, $1 postpaid. A pamphlet of 
charts needed for the study of the long 
swings of the market. 


(7) Horace White’s “Money and Banking”— 
price, $1.65 postpaid; cloth; 465 pp. 
As banking conditions have such a di- 
rect influence on the market, it is nec- 
essary for the student to understand 
them thoroughly. 


(8) Burton’s “Crises and Depressions”—price, 
$1.62 postpaid. This comes as near be- 
ing the standard book on the subject 
as anything ever published. It contains 
a vast fund of valuable information, 
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(9) Brace’s “Gold Production and Future 
Prices”—price, $1.60 postpaid. Gold 
production has an important effect on 
all prices over long periods of years, 
and the subject should be understood by 
the investor. This book is brief and 
simply expressed, but its conclusions 
are authoritative. 


(10) Woodlock’s “Anatomy of a Railroad 
Report”—price, 66 cents postpaid. The 
simplest explanation of how to read and 
understand the statistical reports of the 
railroads. 


You will also need to compile current sta- 
tistics, or at least to keep careful track of 
them from week to week. For this purpose 
the following are probably as good as any- 
thing, though, of course, these statistics may 
be obtained from a variety of different publi- 
cations: 


(1 ) New York 


edition. 


“Evening Post”—Saturday 


(2) Investor’s Pocket Manual, monthly. A 
compendium of monthly statistics in re- 
gard to prices and earnings of all the 
most important corporations. 
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(3) The Drift of the Market. A monthly 
and annual book of charts, showing one 
point moves of standard stocks 
Monthly, $1.50 per year; annuals, $2.00 
each, 


Of course, many other books might be added 
to this list, and the student will naturally com« 
to realize his need of further information along 
certain lines as his knowledge of the subject 
develops. The list above given, however, will 
we believe, give the student an easy and com 
prehensive introduction to the subject, and will 
educate him to the point where he can make 
his own selections intelligently. 

We do not include Rollo Tape’s “Studies in 
Tape Reading” in the above list because it was 
first published as a serial in Tue TicKER maga 
zine and will, therefore, be found in the bound 
volumes. If for any reason the student does 
not purchase the bound volumes of Tue 
Ticker, he should certainly get “Studies in 
Tape Reading,” as it is the only book in its 
field. It is useful not only to the trader who 
expects to watch the ticker regularly, but to 
any active speculator, as it explains many prin 
ciples which are of value even to those who do 
not intend to practice the art of tape reading 
pure and simple. 











Do You Desire Expert Assistance 
in Selecting Financial Books? 


UR BOOK DEPARTMENT is in charge of a competent 
manager, who is thoroughly familiar with financial literature. 
If you are making a study of any particular branch of speculation, 
investment, finance, economics, etc., the manager will be glad to 
assist you in making a satisfactory selection, and will enter upon 
whatever special investigations may be necessary to secure exactly 


what you desire. 


Write us, stating exactly the line of study you are pursuing, and we 
will submit a list of publications best suited to your purpose. 


This service will be entirely without charge to readers of THE TICKER 


TICKER PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 32 


2 Rector Street, New York 
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Banking and Finance 


A B C of Banks and Banking. By George M. Coffin, banker. Cloth, 16mo., 
136 pp., postpaid, 66c. 
A simple and concise explanation of the principles and practice of banking. 


A B C of the Foreign Exchanges. By George Clare, author of “A Money 
Market Primer.” Cloth, 150 pages, diagrams; by mail, $1.33. 

The substance of this volume is a theory so stated and so illustrated as to 
be of actual use to the business man—a theory which by enabling him to under- 
stand why a particular rate has risen or fallen in the past, helps him to judge 
for himself whether it is likely to rise or to fall in the immediate future. 


American Currency. By Wm. Graham Sumner. Cloth, 12mo., 391 pp.; by 
mail, $3.12. 

A history of American currency, with chapters on the English Bank restric- 
tion and Austrian paper money. To which is appended “The Bullion Report.” 
(With diagrams). 


Banking and Negotiable Instruments: A Manual of Practical Law. By Frank 
Tillyard, M. A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. Second edition; revised 
and enlarged. Cloth, 12mo, 386 pp., $2.20, postpaid. 


Banking and Currency Problem in the United States. By Victor Morawetz 
Cloth, 8vo, 120 pp. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

Mr. Morawetz is a distinguished lawyer and authority on corporation law. 
Mr. Morawetz is clearly of the opinion that extraordinary financial disturbances 
could be prevented by permanent safeguards against money stringencies and 
panics. His own plan is for co-operation between the banks and the Treasury— 
the establishment of a note-redemption fund, to be elastic with reference to the 
uncovered notes outstanding. This the author believes would give stability to 
financial institutions generally. He was formerly chairman jot the board of direc- 
tors of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 


Clearing Houses: Their History, Methods, and Administration. By James G. 
Cannon, President of the Fourth National Bank of the City of New York. Cloth, 
53% x 8%, 383 pp., illustrated; by mail, $2.70. 

The practical value of the work is greatly enhanced by the minuteness of its 
description of the various methods in effecting bank clearings, illustrated with 
many facsimile forms. 


Coin, Currency and Commerce. By Robinson. Cloth, 12mo, 278 pp.; list 
price, $1.42, postpaid. 
An exposition of their actual relations. 


Credit and Its Uses. By William A. Prendergast. 361 pages, 5% x 73%. cloth. 
By mail, $1.62. 

Mr. Prendergast has been an instructor and educational leader, and a popular 
speaker on financial topics. He is the man best fitted to explain the intricacies of 
the modern system of credit. 


The Currency Problem and the Present Financial Situation. Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1907-1908. By Various Persons.- Introduction by R. A. Seligman. Cloth, 
8vo., xxvii—170 pp.; by mail, $1.82. 

‘Introduction—The Crisis of 1907 in the Light of History; Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man, McVickar Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University. The 
Modern Bank—Frank A. Vanderlip, Vice-president of the National City Bank. 
The Stock Exchange and the Money Market; Thomas F. Woodlock, former editor 
of the “Wall Street Journal.” Government Currency vs. Bank Currency—A. Bar- 


We can secure for you any book published. 
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ton Hepburn, President of the Chase National Bank. Gold Movements and 
Foreign Exchanges—Albert Strauss, of Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co. The New 
York Clearing House—William A. Nash, President of the Corn Exchange Bank. 
Clearing Houses and the Currency—James G. Cannon, Vice-president of Fourth 
National Bank. American and European Banking Methods and Bank Legislation 
Compared—Paul M. Warburg, of Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The Modern Cor- 
poration—George W. Perkins, of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. 


;  eeiepind Wealth. By George B. Waldron. 302 pages, 16mo, cloth; by mail, 


This is a little condensed cyclopedia of finance, wealth, wages, economics, 
etc., the contents succinctly stated in statistical tables, diagrams and articles. The 
convenient arrangement of facts and the compact form must make it an exceed- 
ingly valuable handbook. 


Financial History of the United States. By Davis Rich Dewey, Ph.D. With 
18 specially prepared charts. 566 pages, 8vo., second edition, revised; by mail, $2.25. 
history of Federal finance, from the Colonial period down to the present 

time, for college classes and students of American politics and economics. 


Financing An Enterprise. By Francis Cooper, of New York. Second edition, 
543 pp., 2 vols.; buckram binding. Prepaid price, per set, $4.20; either volume 
separately, $2.12 

A practical discussion of the methods of securing money for enterprises. 
Tells in a plain, common-sense way just what must be done, why it is necessary, 
and how it is best accomplished. Volume I covers the enterprise—investigation, 
protection and capitalization. Volume II. deals with the presentation of an enter- 
prise, special features of promotion, underwriting, “promoters” and “financiers,” 
commissions and bonuses, legal assistance, adaption of corporate features, etc. 


Forty Years of American Finance. By Alexander Dana Noyes. Crown 8vo., 
344 pp. Postpaid, $1.70. 
rings the narrative down to the financial episodes in American history, first 
from 1868 to 1898, and through the remarkable period which ensued between then 
and the panic of 1907. The period between 1896 and 1908 will be found fully 
described and discussed with references to first-hand authorities. Includes what 
really caused the “anti-corporation activities” of President Roosevelt, why railways 
had to borrow $300,000, on their notes in 1906 and 1907, etc. 


Gold Production and Future Prices. By Harrison H. Brace. Cloth, 145 pp.; 
postpaid, $1.60. 
iscusses the most important of the influences which may affect future prices, 
the whole being considered with reference to the question of increased gold pro- 
duction. The history of prices is narrated; and the effects of previous periods 
of increased production of the precious metals are carefully noted. Recent 
improvements in mining and milling of gold are described and their effects 
estimated. A chapter is devoted to a consideration of the counteracting influences. 


Gold Supply and Prosperity Holt et al. $1.62, goes. 

A cuaablinition of the steadily increasing production of gold and its effects 
upon prices, wages, rents, interest, industry, securities, business, ethics, politics 
and society. 


History of Modern Banks of Issue. By Chas. A. Conant. 751 pp., 8vo., cloth; 
by mail, $3.75. i . 

Contents: Beginnings of Banking—Ancient and Modern Banking in Italy— 
France—Bank of England—Scotch Banking—Ireland—Germany—The Austro- 
Hungarian Bank—Russia—Banks of Northern Europe—Southern Europe—United 
States—The State Banking System—The National Banking System—Canadian— 
Mexico—Latin-America—Africa and Oceanica—Japan and Korea—The Ohrient— 
Early Crises—Later Crises—Crisis of 1893—1907—Authorities—index. Mr. Conant 
has long been recognized as an authority on financial matters. 
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History of Money in the British Empire and the United States. By Agnes F. 
Dodd. (1911.) 370 pp.; large crown 8vo; $1.75 postpaid. 

An instructive and ably written history, in scope and length quite negotiable 
by the general reader. It is a compilation of facts and principles known to 
economic students, but scarcely brought together so comprehensively in any 
other volume. 


Increasing Gold Supply. Bound in cloth, 134 pages; by mail, $1.10. 

Contents: Gold Depreciation and Security Values—Byron W. Holt. Increas- 
ing Gold Supply and Stock Prices—Maurice L. Muhleman. Gold Supply Not Too 
Great—Maurice L. Muhleman. Review of the World’s Gold Supply—Arthur 
Selwyn-Brown. Gold Depreciation Means Rising Commodity Prices—W. G. 
Nicholas. Gold Inflation and Interest Rates—Professor J. Pease Norton. The 
Gold Supply—Thomas Gibson. History of Prices—Arthur Selwyn-Brown. Gold 
Production and Prices—Charles A. Conant. An Answer to History of Prices— 
Alonzo E. Cottier. Gold Depreciation (a Rejoinder)—Byron W. Holt. 


Lessons of the Financial Crisis. Issued by American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 170 pages, 8vo., cloth. By mail, $1.62. 

Introductory Note by the Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. George B. Cor- 
telyou. The Panic as a World Phenomenon, by Frank A. Vanderlip, Vice-presi- 
dent, National City Bank, New York. The Causes and Lessons of the Present 
Crisis, by Myron T. Herrick, President, Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio. An 
Elastic Credit Currency as a Preventive of Panics, by Hon. W. Barrett Ridgely, 
Comptroller of the Currency. The Readjustment of Our Banking System and 
the Unification of the Currency, by Hon. Charles H. Treat, Treasurer of the 
United States. The Need of a Central Bank, by Hon. George E. Roberts, Presi- 
dent, Commercial National Bank, Chicago. A Central Bank as a Menace to 
Liberty, by George H. Earle, Jr., President, Real Estate Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia. Clearing House Certificates and the Need for a Central Bank, by William 
A. Nash, President, Corn Exchange National Bank, New York. Foreign Experi- 
ence a Guide to Currency Reform, by Isaac N. Seligman, of J. & W. Seligman & 
Co., New York. Relation of a Central Bank to the Elasticity of the Currency, by 
Jacob H. Schiff, senior member of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. Diagnosis of 
the World’s Elastic Currency Problem, by Andrew J. Frame, President, Waukesha 
National Bank, Waukesha, Wisconsin. Panic Preventions and Cures, by Henry 
W. Yates, President, Nebraska, National Bank, Omaha. The Position of the 
Northwest in the Present Financial Crisis, by A. L. Mills, President, First 
National Bank, Portland, Ore. Neglected Aspects for Currency and Banking, by 
F. A. Cleveland, Ph.D., Expert Accountant of the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
New York. The Lessons of the Panic of 1907, by S. Wexler, Vice-president, 
Whitney-Central National Bank, New Orleans, La. 


Life Story of J. Pierpont Morgan. By Carl Hovey. (1911.) Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated. $2.65, postpaid. 

An accurate story of Mr. Morgan’s life and his great achievements in the 
world of business, and a study of a commanding personality. 


Methods and Machinery of Practical Banking. By C. B. Patten. By mail, 


The book is entertaining as well as instructive. It has taken first rank as an 
authority on banking matters and it is also regarded as a text book by bank clerks, 
bank officers and all others who wish to become proficient in the banking business. 


Money. By David Kinley. 415 pages, 12mo., cloth; by mail, $1.35. 
A study of the theory of the medium of exchange. The author is a well- 
known authority on this subject. 


Money and Prices. By Prof. Kemmerer. 166 pp., with bibliography, cloth, 
$1.33, postpaid. . 

This covers an important field in a short and simple way. It is an excellent 
book for those who wish to get a general idea of the subject without going into 
detail. The statistical section of the book gives a good idea of the methods to be 
employed. It is written with admirable clearness and simplicity. 


the Magazine of Wall Street. 
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The Modern Bank. By Amos K. Fiske, Associate Editor of the New York 
“Journal of Commerce.” Illustrated. 12mo., cloth. Postage paid, $1.62. 
“This book is the most thoroughly practical one covering this subject that has 
over ieee published in the United States.”—“Chicago Economist.” 
actical book for use by those who would understand not merely the 
theory, but also the practice of modern business.”—“Wall Street Journal.” 


Money Inflation in the United States. By Murray Shipley Wildman, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Economics, University of Missouri. 238 pages, 8vo., cloth; by 
mail, $1.62. 

The author shows that the effort to improve the industrial situation by a 
manipulation of the standard of value involves fundamental errors, but this part 
of the work is merely incidental. The primary purpose of the book is to present 
clearly, and in their true relations, those psychological and economic forces which 
interact and co-operate in such a manner as to produce the delusion whih under- 
lies the recurring cry for more money. The attitude of the author is not con- 
——— and this book will be read with interest by adherents of any political 
cult. 


Money and Banking. By Horace White. Cloth, 8vo., 465 pp.; postpaid, $1.65. 
A book on monetary and banking theory which is at once a record and an 
interpretation of the financial history of the country. The third edition widens the 
scope of the work by the comparative study of foreign banking systems, of the 
anic of 1907 and the situation which followed it, with texts of the Aldrich- 
reeland Act, of the bill proposed by the Currency Commission of the American 
Bankers’ Association, and an examination of the laws of Oklahoma, Nebraska and 
Kansas for the guaranty of bank deposits. 


a Banking and Finance. By Albert S. Bolles, Ph.D. LL.D. Cloth, 
12mo., 336 pages. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 

This book is intended for readers who are concerned with the actual facts 
and present practice of banking, rather than with its theory or history. It is 
designed also for the use of students in the newly organized commercial high 
schools. No space is given to the discussion of questions still within the domain 
of politics. The steps necessary to the formation of a bank are stated. The 
business of the bank is then detailed under the headings Deposits and Depositors, 
Loans, The Law Relating to Commercial Paper. The duties of each officer are 
then given. The operations of Savings Banks, the action of Clearing Houses and 
of Loan and Trust Companies, are carefully described. There are chapters on 
The Closing of Banks, Bank Finance and Railway Finance. 


Money and Currency. By Joseph Johnson, Professor of Political Economy 
and Finance in New York Unieotaiy, and Dean of the Faculty of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance. With charts and diagrams. 398 pages, 8vo., cloth; by 
mail, $190. 

A clear and orderly presentation of the laws that determine the level of prices 
and the rate of interest. Following in the footsteps of David Ricardo and John 
Stuart Mill, the author develops their theory of money and credit with great 
logical power, and shows by numerous illustrations how it applies to the complex 
phenomena of to-day. Though scientific in method this book is easily intelligible 
to those not familiar with the technical terms of political economy, and will serve 
excellently as a text-book for college or high school students. 


Paes Natural Law of Money. By William Brough. Crown 8vo.; $1.10 post- 
paid. 

The successive steps in the growth of money traced from the days of barter 
to the introduction of the modern clearing house, and monetary principles ex- 
amined in their relation to past and present legislation. 


Practical Problems in Banking and Currency. Edited by Walter Henry Hall. 
Cloth, 596 pages; $3.65, postpaid. 

A compilation of addresses delivered since 1900 before associations of bankers 
throughout the country. The addresses are ane under the following heads: 
General Banking, Banking Reform and Currency, Trust Companies. 


“Studies in Tape Reading” is the 
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Principles of Money and Banking. By Charles A. Conant. 2 vol., 437 and 483 
pp., 8vo. Postpaid, $4.30. 

A systematic treatise on money and banking. The author was a member of 
the Philippine Monetary Commission, Mexican Monetary Commission, etc. Most 
interesting because not fully discussed in other treatises on money, are the chap- 
ters on the functions of the Stock Exchange, how values are reflected on théd 
exchange, etc. The treatise is divided into five main parts: I, “The Origin of 
Money”; II. “The Principles of the Value of Money”; III. “The Evolution of 
Monetary Systems”; IV. “The Principles of Banking”; V. “The Co-operation of 
the Factors of Exchange.” 


den Purchasing Power of Money. By Irving Fisher. Cloth, 505 pp.; $3.17, 
postpaid. 

The aim of this work is to make a complete statement of the causes deter- 
mining the purchasing power of money, or, what amounts to the same thing, of 
the causes determining the general level of prices. The author inquires specific- 
ally into the reasons for the increase of prices between the years 1896 and 1910, 
and in so doing he has made clear the group of magnitudes or factors upon which 
the purchasing power of money for all time rests and must necessarily rest. These 
determining elements are (1), the amount of money in circulation; (2) the amount 
of bank deposits subject to check; (3, the velocity of circulation of money; (4), 
the velocity of deposits subject to check, and (5), the volume of ‘trade or the 
amount of good exchanged for money and checks. To present the most accurate 
statistics possible in this connection, Professor Fisher has taken infinite pains, 
embodying the very latest corrected figures and estimates, and even procuring, 
in the case of the deposits subject to check, the assistance of the United States 
Monetary Commission. For the first time in history the velocity of circulation 
of money has been statistically determined by means of a method original with 
the author. Prof. Fisher regards this branch of economy as an exact science, 
and shows in his book the harmony of theory and practice. Not the least interest- 
ing among the novelties which he has introduced are simple mechanical methods 
by which he vividly pictures to the reader the price-making machinery of which 
his book treats. Another feature is a new plan i preventing crises and the evils 
of wide price movements. 


The Rate of Interest, Its Nature, Determination, and Relation to Economic 
Phenomena. By Irving Fisher, Ph.D. $3.30, postpaid. 

It consists of four parts. The first is critical, and shows the fallacies in the 
ordinary theories of interest. The second part contains the “first approxima- 
tion” to the theory of interest; and the third part, the second and third approxima- 
tions. These three approximations are like the successive approximations to the 
theory of projectiles, beginning with projectiles in a vacuum and ending with 
practical gunnery. 


Real Money Versus Banks of Issue Promises to Pay. By T. Cushing Daniel. 
275 pp. Cloth, $1.10, postpaid. 


Statistical Studies in the New York Money Market. Preceded by a Brief 
Analysis of the Theory of Money and Credit; with Statistical Tables, Diagrams 
and ‘cave Chart. By John Pease Norton, Ph. D. Paper, 104 pages, chart; by 
mail, $1.08. 

One of the publications of the Department of Social Sciences, Yale Univer- 
sity. A concise treatise, including many diagrammatic charts on the application 
of mathematical methods of interpolation and correlation to the financial statistics 
of discount rates and banking items as published weekly by the financial journals. 


Theory and History of Banking. By Prof. F. Dunbar. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. 252 pages, crown 8vo., cloth; by mail, $1.35. 

“It is admirably prepared for clearing a reader’s mind of all false notions con- 
cerning the first principles of banking as carried on by the civilized world. On 
this account there are few people so skilled in banking matters that they might 
not read this book with profit. The mysteries of discount, deposit, and issue, 
banking operations and accounts, the check system, banknotes and reserves, etc., 
are illuminated.”—“Public Opinion.” 


Wall Street in History. By Martha J. Lamb. 4to., cloth, 95 pp., illustrated; 
$2.10 postpaid. 

Its history from 1647 down to the present, with chapters on Original Site, 
Gradual Development, 1647-1774; Revolution; Political, Social Importance, 1774- 
1830; the Great Money Center, 1830—Present Times. 


only book ever written on the subject. 
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Bonds 


Bonds as Investment Securities. A special volume by the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 236 pages, cloth, 8vo.; by mail, $1.62. 
Contents: The Proper Basis of Bond Accounts When Held for Investment, 
by Col. Charles E. Sprague, President, Union Dime Savings Institution, New 
ork City. The Valuation of Bonds on an Income Basis, by Col. Charles E. 
Sprague. Bond Redemption and Sinking Funds, by C. M. Keys, Financial Editor, 
“The World’s Work,” New York City. Value of a Bond Department to a Bank 
or Trust Company, by George B. Caldwell, Manager, Bond Department of the 
American Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. Tables of Bond Values—Theory 
and Use, by Montgomery Rollins, Esq., Boston. Essential Recitals in the Various 
Kinds of Bonds, by Andrew Squire, Esq., Cleveland, Ohio. Organization and 
Management of a Bond House, by William “ea Manager of Bond Department, 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. ond Salesmanship, by William 
Foley. Selling American Bonds in Europe, by Charles F. Speare, Financial Editor, 
New York “Evening Mail,” New York. Methods of Auditing and Accounting in 
a Bond House, by Charles S. Ludlam, with Haskins & Sells, Certified Accountants, 
New York. Bonds as Additional Banking Reserve, by William C. Cornwell, of 
. S. Bache & Co., New York. Railway Bonds as an Investment Security, by 
oyd W. Mundy, of J. H. Oliphant & Co., New York. Interurban Railway Bonds 
as an Investment Security, by Edgar Van Deusen, of P. W. Brooks & Co., New 
York. Real Estate Bonds as an: Investment Security, by George A. Hurd, Vice- 
President, Mortgage-Bond Company, New York we Industrial Bonds as an 
Investment Security, by Lyman Spitzer, of Spitzer Bros., New York City and 
Toledo, Ohio. The physical Condition of a Municipality Issuing Bonds, by Harry 
E. Weil, of Weil, Roth & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Municipal Bonds Explained, by 
aw E. Weil. -Protection of Municipal Bonds, by Park Terrell, Manager of 
Bond Department, Columbia Trust Company, New York. Classification and 
Description of the Various Kinds of Bonds, by F. A. Cleveland, Ph.D., of Haskins 
& Sells, Certified Accountants, New York. Bonds in Their Relation to Corpora- 
tion Finance, by F. A. Cleveland, Ph.D. 


Bond Values. By Montgomery Rollins. 8vo., flexible leather; $3.00; by 
mail, $3.30. 

Enables an investor to discover the yield per annum of a bond, mortgage, 
guaranteed stock or other security having a definite time to run. The facts can 


be learned at a glance. 


Investment Bonds. By Frederick-Lownhaupt. 250 pp., 8vo.; postpaid, $1.90. 
The author does not theorize, but tells plain facts of the relation of the bond 
to its issuing corporation and of the general investment aspect of the instru- 
ment. Important features are given in full, and hundreds of facts not generally 
known, that we know are important to students, investors and workers in 


financial affairs. 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds. By Montgomery Rollins. Price, 75 cents. 

A book for investors, bond dealers, clerks and salesmen, and of especial value 

to those new to the investment field, who need some concise book of reference 
which may be carried conveniently in the pocket. The author’s aim has been to 
ive, in simple language, a complete, but condensed, treatment of the investment 


ond business. 


Robinsonian Auto-Calculator, $5.00; Bond and Investment Tables, $5.00; 
Definite Contract Loan Tables, $2.00; 5, 6, 7 and 8 per cent. Interest Book, $5.00; 
Interest on ‘cnt Balances, $3.00; Multiplication and Division Tables, $3.00; 
Savings Bank Tables, $2.00; 6 per cent. Interest Book, $2.00; Sterling Exchange 


Tables, $2.00. 


Tables of Bond Values. By Montgomery Rollins. $3.10, postpaid. 

Showing the net return from bonds, stocks and other investments having a 
fixed maturity and paying interest semi-annually. Also tables showing the net 
return from stocks and other irredeemable securities, and tables for computing 
the accrued interest on bonds, etc. 


How to Forecast Business and 
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Business Law, Accounting, Etc. 


Accountancy of Investment. By Chas. E. Sprague, A. M., Ph. D., C. P. A. 
Three parts, bound in one volume. Postpaid, $4.25. 

Part I. Including a Treatise on Compound Interest, Annuities, Amortiza- 
tion and the Valuation of Securities. An instruction book on modern invest- 
ment accounting for students and others. Part II. Problems and Studies in the 
Accountancy of Investment with Problems for Examples, Elaboration of Spe- 
cial Cases; Serial Bonds; Optional Redemption; Annual and Quarterly Bonds; 
Two Successful Rates; Abbreviated Methods; Tabular Divisions; Contracted Mul- 
tiplication; Annuities and Sinking Funds by Bond Table; Bond Tables by Arith- 
metic. Part III. Tables of Compound Discount, Annuities, Sinking Funds, etc. 
This work embraces such important tables: Amount of $1 at compound interest; 
present worth of $1 at compound interest; amount of annuity of $1 at end of each 
period; present worth of annuity of $1 at the end of each period, etc. Rates 
from 1% per cent. to 6 per cent; 1 to 100 periods, etc. 


Accounting Every Business Man Should Know. By E. E. Garrison. Size, 
5%x7%. Postpaid, $1.32. 

Covers the whole structure of modern accounting from foundation to summit. 
For the business man who feels the absence of thoroughness in his own methods 
of keeping records, and for the young man entering upon a business career, this 
work will be of great value in clearing up obscurities, and in explaining simply 
and briefly the principles of business and finance. 


American Business Law. By J. J. Sullivan. Price, $1.62, postpaid. 

The book is intended for text book uses, and has a definite set of questions 
at the end of each chapter by which the reader’s understanding of the subject 
matter may be tested. It deals with contracts, their formation, operation, proof 
and discharge; also with partnerships, corporations and the handling of personal 
and real property, as well as insurance and the management of estates, including 
interstate law on wills and trust estates. 


American Corporations. The Legal Rules Governing Corporate Organiza- 
tion and Management. With Forms and Illustrations. By J. J. Sullivan, A. M., 
LL. B., Instructor in Business Law, University of Pennsylvania; author of 
“American Business Law.” Large 12mo., cloth. $2.25 postpaid. 

This volume combines a scientific treatment of corporation law with a mass 
of practical information which must usually be sought through a number of dif- 
ferent books. Besides, a variety of forms are introduced in appropriate places. 
Special attention is paid to the rights and powers of companies coming into one 
State from another, and also to public and semi-public corporations. There is, 
moreover, a careful discussion of limited partnership associations, which in many 
features resemble chartered companies. 


Business Barometers. By Roger W. Babson. Flexible leather, postpaid, $2.12. 

Shows the investor or business man how to analyze statistics in regard to 
fundamental conditions so as to estimate future probabilities. Covers stock 
markets, commodity markets, copper, steel, balance of trade, business failures, 
bank clearings, surplus reserves, loans, money in circulation, building statistics, 
gold movements, crops, railroad earnings, etc. An excellent work for the student 
of business conditions. 


Business Law for Business Men. By A. J. Bledsoe. Price, $4.75, postpaid. 
This is a reference book, giving laws affecting business men in such form as 
to be easily consulted and clearly understood. 


Business Cypsteniee. By Samuel E. Sparling, Ph. D., Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 374 pages; $1.35 postpaid. 

The aim of this volume is to discuss in an elementary way the important 
phases of business organization. The material is grouped into two broad divi- 
sions; the first division is introductory and is devoted to the classification of 
business activities, and especially to the regular aspects of business organization. 
The second division is devoted to a discussion of the principles of organization, 
the simplest forms of which are illustrated, followed by three chapters on the 
organization of manufacturing, and by several chapters on the organization of 
distribution. 


Investment Conditions—See back cover. 
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Classified Corporation Laws of All States. sf M. U. Overland of the New 
York Bar: Interleaved edition. 500 pp., 6 x 9 in., buckram binding prepaid price, 
20 


& .1 Presents a concise classified statement or digest of the corporation laws of 
every state and territory of the Union. The recent enactments are interleaved, 
‘tinging them into prominence and convenient position for ready reference. A 
compact, concise and accurate presentation of corporation laws. 


Corporate Organization. By Thomas Conyngton, of the New York Bar. 
.400 pp.; 6x 9 in. (1908.) Buckram binding. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 

A working manual describing in detail the formation of a corporation, indi- 
cating danger points, an dgiving numerous and most valuable suggestions as to 
the corporate arrangements. Contains forms for charters, by-laws, subscription 
lists, stock books, underwriting and voting trust agreements, etc., etc. Important 
points sustained by citations. 


Corporate Finance and Accounting. By H. C. Bentley, C.P.A., and Thos. Con- 
yngton. 500 pp., buckram binding, postpaid, $4.20. 

A working manual. The accounting portion is by Mr. H. C. Bentley, a cer- 
tified public accountant of extended experience. The legal and financial portions 
are by Mr. Thomas Conyngton, well known as a corporation attorney and author. 
Covers the duties, responsibilities and liabilities of the treasurer; bank deposits, 
checks, dividends, negotiable instruments, corporate securities, corporation ac- 
counting, analysis of ledger accounts, auditing, etc. A specially valuable feature 
is the clear statement of opening entries for corporate books. The issuance of 
stock for property, donations of stock to the treasury, subscriptions for stock, 
and partial payments thereon, sales of stock above or below par, payments of sal- 
aries, commissions, etc., in stock, are all discussed in detail, and the required en- 
tries given in full. The book is the most complete and practical of its kind. 


Commercial Trusts. By Dos Passos. 137 pp., crown 8vo., $1.00; by mail, 
$1.10. hes 
Mr. Dos Passos is probably as familiar with the legal aspect of the trust 
question as any other single individual. His testimony before the Industrial Com- 
mission was regarded as of importance by economists all over the world. 


Dicksee’s ory 4 By Robert H. Montgomery, C. P. A. Second American 
edition. Postpaid, $5.20. 

Contains many new features, among which are the Corporation Tax Law, 
including full text and a chapter on Interest, Various State Laws and decision, 
Customs, Rules for Computing, etc. 


The Empire of Business. By Andrew Carnegie. Photogravure frontispiece; 
size, 6 x 9. Cloth, price postpaid, $3.20. 

If there is any one man who typifies the successful American man of affairs 
in the fullest sense, it is surely Mr. Carnegie; and there is a peculiar interest in 
what such a leader has to say concerning the making and spending of money. 


Influencing Men in Business. By Walter Dill Scott. 166 pp. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Postpaid, $1.10. 

It shows how men THINK and ACT; how they are influenced by both argu- 
ment and suggestion. It analyzes argument and suggestion, classifies business 
propositions, and shows when any particular proposition should be presented 
through argument alone, through suggestion alone, or through a combination of 
both. And it shows how to use argument and suggestion most effectively. Your 
success depends largely upon your ability to influence men. This book shows a 
practical way to increase that ability. 


Modern Business ‘ern § By William Allen Wood and Louis B. Ew- 
bank. 380 pages, cloth. By mail, $2.70. 

This book contains a complete, clear and comprehensive discussion of the 
financial side of corporations. Capitalization, promotion, sale of stocks and bonds, 
corporate credit and accounting are included, together with a summary of the 
decisions of the courts on the law of corporations and an analysis of the laws 
of liberal States. The management of corporations is taken up in detail, so that 
the lawyer, officer, director or stockholder of corporations or the student of com- 
mercial subjects may have a definite idea of corporate affairs. Full directions and 
practical instructions are given for the successful conduct of the affairs of busi- 
ness corporations, including practical forms and precedents, directions for draft- 
ing the charter, by-laws, directors’ meetings, etc. One hundred and sixty-five 
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pages are devoted to illustrative forms of procedure for the formation, organiza- 
tion, management and consolidation of corporations. Forms are also given for 
the dissolution of private business corporations. Tables of corporation fees, 
etc., income-yielding capacity of stocks and the interest-yielding capacity of bonds 
are given in an appendix. 


The Modern Corporation. a edition. By Thomas Conyngton. Cloth, 
8vo. 304 pp., prepaid price, $2.15 


A clear, non- -technical work on the organization and management of business 
corporations. It is condensed from the larger corporate works of Conyngton 
and is adapted for use in any state of the Union. In four parts as follows: The 
Corporate System, Corporation Organization, Corporate Mechanism and Manage- 
ment, Corporate Forms. 


The Modern Trust Company, Its Functions and Organizations. By Franklin 
Butler Kirkbridge and J. E. Sterrett. Cloth, 311 pp.; $2.65 postpaid. 

A clear and comprehensive description of the functions and organization of 
the trust company as it exists in the United States today. 


Principles of City Land Values by Hurd. Postpaid, $1.65. 

This work is intended to give both the student and the practical real estate 
man certain underlying principles regarding matters affecting the value of city 
property. The book is illustrated by diagrams and maps, and is invaluable to 
every student of city real estate conditions. 


Random, Reminiscences of Men and Events. By John D. Rockefeller. Size, 
5% x 8%. Cloth. Frontispiece portrait. Postpaid, $1.10. 

A close study of this volume, which is replete with solid business philosophy 
and advice, will repay every man who wants to make a financial success. The 
very essence of what Mr. Rockefeller has found to be the making of his success 
he tells with wonderful conciseness. 


Robinsonian Building-Loan Interest Tables, etc. $5.15, postpaid. 
This gives present value tables, etc., etc. (See Bonds for other tables.) 


Robinsonian Universal Interest Tables, etc. Eighth edition. $5.15, postpaid. 

This book is more comprerhensive and practically useful to bankers than all 
other books combined, and contains interest at 1% and in fractions of 4% up to 
12 on a 360 day basis on all amounts for any time from one day to 9 years— 
reckoning either by days or by months and days (the months and days taken 
conjointly). Interest at 2 per cent. and fractions by halves. Averaging accounts 
by the shortest method possible. Compound interest until principal doubles 
itself. Sterling Exchange Tables. Interest of daily balances, etc., etc. 


ain ane Brokers and Stock Exchanges. By John R. Dos Passos. Price, $12.50, 
elivered. 

Treating exhaustively of the law applicable to stock brokers and stock ex- 
changes. 


Trust Companies; Their Organization, Growth and Management. By Clay 
Herrick. By mail, $4.25 

A practical treatise dealing clearly in detail with the management of every 
department of a trust company. Illustrated with numerous fac-similes of books 
and forms used by the best managed companies. Contains a digest of the laws 
of all the States relating to trust companies. 


Cotton 


Cotton. By Charles W. Burkett and Clarence H. Poe. Size, 6 x 9. Cloth, 
crash. Postpaid, $2.20. 

Many illustrations from photographs. The only book in existence covering 
every side of this subject. A practical guide for all who are interested in cotton 
as growers, speculators and spinners. 


Story of the Cotton Plant. By R. F. Wilkinson. 191 pages, 4% x 6, cloth. 
By mail, 40 cents. 

Origin and growth, diseases and pests, cultivation in different countries, the 
microscope and cotton fibre, early cleaning processes, manipuation in opening, 
scutching, carding, drawing and fly-frame machines, early and modern spinning, 
etc. 


are an education in themselves. 
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Economics, Industrial Organization, Etc. 


The American Commonwealth. By James Bryde. Fourth edition. (1911.) 
Cloth 8vo. In two volumes. $4.40, postpaid. 

This is one of the most distinguished additions to political and social science 
which this generation has seen. No writer has ever attempted to present so 
comprehensive an account of our political system, founded upon such length of 
observation, enriched with so great a mass of.detail and so thoroughly practical 
in its character. 


“Causes of the Panic of 1893.” By Wm. Jett Lauck. Price, $1.10, postpaid. 

This essay is more than an account of the panic of 1893. It is a detailed 
study of our financial history during the two decades preceding the panic. The 
economic condition of financial strain culminating in the panic of 1893 is shown 
to _ been induced by our monetary legislation and policy during this extended 
period. 

The chapter headings are as follows: Business and Trade Conditions in the 
United States, 1884-1890; The Silver Movement in the United States; Growth of 
Speculation in Great Britain and British Gambling in Argentina, Industrial and 
Financial Conditions in France and Germany, 1884-1890; The Panic in 1890; Re- 
covery From the Panic of 1890 and Financial Conditions in the United States, 
1891-1893; The Crisis of 1893; The Cause of the Crisis of 1893. 


. 


The Cost of Competition. By Sidney A. Reeve. Size, 5 x 8 Cloth. [Illus- 
ra szie. maps, diagrams and photographs. Complete index of subjects. Post- 
paid, $2.16. 

A clear and searching inquiry into the economic and moral evils that result 
from the excessively competitive trend of modern civilization. This work voices 
the new thought in the domain of social, political and industrial economy— 
thought that has already rendered obsolete whole libraries of once venerated 
economic text-books. 


Economic Crises. By Edward D. Jones, Assistant Professor of Economics 
and Commercial Geography, University of Wisconsin. Half leather; 251 pages, 
bibliography and index; by mail, $1.34. 

A clear exposition of the phenomenon of periodic, recurring economic crises. 

Contents: Introduction; The Industrial Equilibrium; The Organization of 
Industry; Crises and the Problem of Capital; Crises and the Wage System; 
Crises and Legislation; The Periodicity of Crises; Credit and Speculation; The 
Psychology of Crises; Conclusion. 


Elements of Economics. By Chas. J. Bullock, Ph. D., Professor of Political 
Economy in Harvard University. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 

The three aims of this book are to familiarize the high school pupil with the 
chief facts in the structure of modern industry, to present in succinct form the 
pomes principles of economic science, and to discuss the important public prob- 
lems that today confront the American citizen. The subjects are logically divided, 
and their sub-topics are so distributed as to give a clear sequence to the arrange- 
ment. In the last half of the book the author gives an account of the present 
tendencies in economic operation. : 


Elements of Economics of Industry. By Alfred Marshall. Cloth. 440 pp., 
12mo. $1.25 postpaid. 
* An adaptation of the first volume of the author’s “Principles of Economics” 
to the needs of beginners. 


Economic History of the U.S. By E. L. Bogert, Ph.D., Princeton University. 
$1.90 es. 

The book traces the rise and development of commerce and industry from 
the first settlement of the country down to the present day and the carefully ar- 
ranged references at the chapter ends to the authorities referred to or quoted 
gives it an added value. 


“14 Methods of Operating 
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Elementary Principles of Economics. Together with a short sketch of 
Economic History. By Richard T. Ely, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Wisconsin, and George Ray Wicker, Assistant Professor of Econom- 
ics in Dartmouth College. Half leather, 388 pp. 12mo. $1.20 postpaid. . 

This more elementary volume combines material for teaching both economic 
history and economic theory, each being made to supplement and reinforce the 
other. In the sketch of Industrial History emphasis is laid upon eighteenth cen- 
tury movements and conditions in England and America. 


Essentials of Economic Theory. By John Bates Clark, Ph. D., Professor at 
Columbia University. Cloth, 566 pages; $2.12 postpaid. 

This work shows that the domain of economic law extends over a vast region 
which has been imperfectly defined and very partially explored. An enlightening 
book for the general reader. 


Financial Crises. By Theodore E. Burton. 392 pp. 5%x7%. Cloth. $1.40; 
by mail, $1.52. 

Periods of Industrial and Commercial Depression. With diagrams, bibli- 
ography, and index. One of the most noted works on the subject of panics. 


Highways of Progress. By James J. Hill. Postpaid $1.65. 

Deals with those forces which are moulding the nation’s future: Agriculture 
and our national life, industrial and railroad; consolidation, operation, rates, 
financing and profits; the conservation of capital, natural wealth, and its conser- 
vation—a master of modern industry, graphically balances the nation’s profit-and- 
loss sheet. 

A History of Commerce. By Olive Day, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Economic History in Yale University. Crown 8vo. 626+xliv pp. $2.25 postpaid. 


History of Socialism in the United States. By Morris Hillquit. Cloth, 8vo. 
371 pp. $1.60 postpaid. 

A complete exposition of socialism in the United States, treating the cir- 
cumstances of its origin, the manner of its growth, and the tendencies of its 
future development, with chapters on Sectarian Communities, The Owenite 
Period, The Fourieristic Period, etc., down to the present day Socialism. 


History of the Standard Oil Company. By Ida M. Tarbell. Second edition, 
2 vols., 8vo., cloth; by mail, $5.45. 

A comprehensive history of the Standard Oil Company; the original, the 
largest, and the most powerful of all trusts. The book is not controversial; fur- 
thermore, every important statement is backed by documentary evidence. She has 
given a thrilling narrative, as well as a detailed and accurate piece of historical 
writing. “On the railroad-rate question the book is a very distinct and valuable 
contribution.” 


Industrial Depressions. By George H. Hull. Cloth 8vo. With diagrams, 
tables and appendices. $2.95, postpaid. 
. Analysis of Causes, Classification, and a Practical Remedy; a Barometer of 
rade. 


The Industrial History of the United States. By Katherine Coman, Ph. B., 
Professor of Economics and Sociology in Wellesley College. Cloth. 343 pp. 
$1.50 postpaid. 

It is the aim of this book to place before the student with slight training in 
political economy the essential details of American industrial history. The really 
potent factors in the history of the United States are discussed. : 


Industries and Wealth of Nations. By Michael G. Mulhall, Fellow of the 
Royal Statistical Society, etc. Crown 8vo. $3.50, postpaid. 
A comprehensive manual of general statistics. 


in the Stock Market”—25c. postpaid. 
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The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome. By Wm. S. Davis. Illustrated. 
ween $2.17. 
his is an amazingly interesting account of the political corruption, public 
extravagance, and private luxury by reason of which the world’s strongest nation 
failed to hold its own. 


Introduction to the Study of Commerce. By F. R. Clow, Ph. D. By mail, 


Essential points in Economics and Industrial Geography. 


Introduction to the Study of Economics. By Chas. J. Bullock, Ph. D. Third 
Edition. Price, $1.28. 

Treats of the leading facts in the economic history of the United States, show- 
ing the origin of land tenures; the various systems of labor; colonial manufac- 
tures; the industrial revolution, etc. The author then explains the general prin- 
ciples upon which the social and industrial systems of economic living are based. 
These topics, including such as the producticn of wealth, the theory of exchange, 
money and credit, monopolies, etc., are discussed with clearness and directness. 
Controverted points are handled with frank independence. The live fiscal ques- 
tions now before the American people are clearly presented. 


Introduction to Economics. By H. R. Seager, Professor in Columbia Uni- 
versity. By mail, $2.40 

This book presents in simple language the principles of economics in vital 
relation to the facts of business life. 


ics Industrialism. By Frank L. McVey. 434 pp., 5% x 8. Cloth. By 
mail, $1 

In three parts, under the titles of History, Industry, and Administration, the 
book deals with modern industrial society, showing the early organization of Eng- 
land, the evolution of industry in the United States, the rapid rise of Germany; 
the place of the extractive industries, systems of transportations, manufacturing, 
form of organization, commercial institutions; and the problems growing out of 
the complicated system. 


. Mosers Industrial Progress. By C. H. Cochrane. 647 pp., 8vo. Cloth. 
y mai 

Tells of the electric matvels of the last decade, Marconi’s victory over the 
ether, the conquest of the air, the race for supremacy on the seas, some great 
canals and tunnels, big farms and farming machinery, the light of today and to- 
morrow, from logging camp to planing mill, in the bowels of the earth, modern 
foods and food preservation, how we obtain drinking-water, the making of news- 
papers and periodicals, bridges—big, little and peculiar—how money is manufac- 
tured, cotton, wool, and textile manufactures, revolution in methods of glass- 
making, the leather and shoe trades, petroleum and oil-refining, clay and its prod- 
ucts, the furniture trade, utilization of factory wastes and by-products, odd and 
curious industries and mechanisms, and many other industries. 


The Nature of Capital and Income. By Irving Fisher, Ph. D. Cloth, 8vo. 

427 aa $3.00 net. 

his work puts on a rational foundation the concepts and theorems of capital 
and income. Treating the fundamental concepts of Economic Science—wealth, 
property, services, capital, income, interest, etc.—and showing the relations sub- 
sisting between these concepts and how these relations are unconsciously ob- 
served in practical bookkeeping. The book forms a sort of philosophy of 
economic accounting, and supplies a link between practical business transactions 
and the theories of abstract economics. 

Outline of Practical Sociology. By Carroll D. Wright, formerly United 
States Commissioner of Labor. ith maps and diagrams, working bibliogra- 
-Phies, and index. Crown 8vo. 4 

Special reference to American conditions. 


Speeches and Essays. By Henry Clews. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
A compilation of various addresses on finance, economics and kindred subjects. 
Mr. Clews is, of course, an authority on Wall Street conditions. 


“The Story of Erie” 
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Principles of Economics. With special reference to American conditions. 
By Edwin R. A. Seligman, Ph.D., LL.D., McVickar Professor of Political Econ- 
omy, Columbia University. 756 pp. $2.60 postpaid. 

This book possesses several features which distinguish it from the many 
existing works on economics. The object of the author is not only to give the 
salient facts of economic life, and to analyze them in the light of modern research, 
but also to present a broad point of view from which to approach the great ques- 
tions of modern economic policy. The author believes that the function of eco- 
nomics is not only to explain what actually exists, but to show how it has come 
to exist, and to forecast both the probable and the ideal future. 


Principles of Industrial Management. By John Christie Duncan, Ph. 
Assistant Professor of Accountancy, University of Illinois. 12mo. Cloth. $2. 25 
postpaid. 

The object of this book is to present a scientific treatise on business man- 
agement, and is presented to give both the accountant and the general student 
of business a brief presentation of the underlying questions of the science of 
business. 


The Principles of Scientific Management. By Frederick W. Taylor. $1.60, 
postpaid. 

The author has been working on this system for thirty years, the principles 
of which are fully given in this book. The birth of this new science—‘“efficiency” 
—must revolutionize business and industrial methods. 


Problems of Today. By Andrew Carnegie. Size, 5 x 8. Cloth. Postpaid, 
$1.52. 

In this highly suggestive volume Mr. Carnegie deals with the multi-million- 
aire, the ultimate control of capital by labor, the great danger that would come 
as a result of Socialism, wages, thrift and a hundred significant allied topics. The 
book covers some of the greatest questions of the day. 


Progress and Poverty. By Henry George. By mail, $1.12. 
An inquiry into causes of industrial depressions, and of the increase of want 
with increase of wealth. 


Scientific Management and Railroads. By Louis D. Brandeis. $1.60, postpaid. 
Being part of a brief submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Socialism. A Summary and Interpretation of Socialist Principles. By John 
Spargo. Cloth. 349 pp., 12mo.; $1.62, postpaid. 

Its purpose is to state, in a clear and concise manner, what Socialism means 
and what it does not mean. After giving an account of the historical develop- 
ment of Socialism and an exposition of its economic theories and justification, the 
author lays down certain fundamental principles which he believes must charac- 
terize the Socialist regime. This treatment affords almost the first opportunity 
of studying Socialism from the standpoint of the convinced Socialist and of 
realizing the present trend of the movement. 


Tariff History of the U. S. (The). By Prof. F. W. Taussig. By mail, $1.37. 


The Tariff and The Trusts. By Franklin Pierce, of the New York Bar. 
Cloth. 387 pp., 12mo. $1.62 postpaid. 

The author has sought in this volume to present an array of concrete facts 
which condemn our tariff, and to present them so fairly and so candidly that the 
readers, forgetting their party alliances, will remember only that they are citizens 
of this great democratic Republic which will live as long only as it secures to its 
people equality of opportunity and protection from oppressive monopolies. 


Trust Finance. By Edward Sherwood Meade, Ph. D., Wharton School of 
Finance and Economy, University of Pennsylvania. 387 pp., 5% x8. Cloth. By 
mail, $1.40. 

A Study of the Genesis, Organization, and Management of Industrial Com- 
binations. A work of practical value to all men who have a desire to look below 
the surface of stock market quotations. 


Former price, $7.00. Reduced to $1.45 postpaid. 
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The Trust Problem. By Jeremiah W. Jenks. With five charts in colors. 
Size, 5 x 7. Cloth. New and revised, with added chapter on “Foreign Combina- 
tions” and a complete index. Postpaid, $1.10: 

The most instructive contribution that has thus far been made to the discus- 
sion of the trust problem. 


Trusts of Today. By G. H. Montague. By mail, $1.32. 

A convenient and clear handbook of the trusts; their organization and their 
management. The Standard Oil Co., The American Tobacco Co., The Sugar 
Refining Co., The Kodak Co., etc. 


Value and Distribution. By Herbert Joseph Davenport. 600 pp., 8vo. Cloth. 
Net | my postpaid $3.72. 
his work is declared to be the most notable achievement in systematic eco- 
nomic criticism that has appeared on this side of the Atlantic. The emphasis is 
upon the entrepreneur point of view in the computation of costs and in the analy- 
sis of the process by which distributive shares are assigned. The author main- 
tains that this is not a new point of view, but the one taken by Adam Smith. 
Never before, however, has this point of view been so fully developed and so con- 
sistently supported. 


Wall Street and the Country. By Chas. A. Conant. 247 pp., crown 8vu. 
Cloth. By mail, $1.35. 

Contents: The Future of Undigested Securities; The Trust and the Public; 
The Function of the Stock and Produce Exchanges; The Economic Progress of 
the Nineteenth Century; Putting China on the Gold Standard; The Growth of 
Trust Companies; Index. “The author shows a comprehensive grasp of eco- 
nomic and financial problems, and the capacity for a clearness of statement.’— 
Wall Street Journal. 


Wall Street Point of View, The. By Henry Clews, LL. D. 290 pp., 12mo. 
Cloth. By mail, $1.10. 

Wall Street Itself; Wall Street and the Government; Wall Street and Social 
Problems; Wall Street and International Affairs. 36 chapters. 


Grain 


Book of Wheat. By Peter Tracy Dondlinger, Ph. D. Illustrated with draw- 
ings and photographs. 370 pp., 5% x 8 Cloth. By mail, $2.20. 

This book comprises a complete study of everything pertaining to wheat. It 
is the work of a student of economic as well as agricultural conditions. Contents: 
Wheat, grain and plant; cultivation; harvesting; cost of production; irrigation; 
diseases; insect enemies; transportation; storage; marketing; prices; milling; 
consumption; statistics. 


Wheat Problem. 272 pp., crown 8vo. $1.25; by mail, $1.35. é 

Based on remarks made in the Presidential Address to the British Associa- 
tion at Bristol in 1898; revised by Sir William Crookes, with two chapters on the 
Future Wheat Supply of the United States by C. Wood Davis and Hon. John 
Hyde. “The author makes out for his several contentions a strong case, and 
what is written by scientists of his authority demands, and will assuredly secure, 
attention. His suggestions as to the best methods through which mankind of 
the future may be protected against starvation are interesting on more grounds 
than one.”—London Spectator. 


Wheat Fields and Markets of the World. By Rollin E. Smith. 418 pp., 16mo. 
Cloth. By mail, $2.15. } 

The author writes comprehensively concerning the wheat fields. His knowl- 
edge of the milling and grain situation in the United States has particularly fitted 
oon totes this work, which gives valuable information for millers, grain handlers, 

nkers, etc. 
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Investment 


American Business Woman. By John Howard Cromwell. $2.15, postpaid. 
A guide for the investment, preservation and accumulation of property. Sub- 
jects treated: Business; investment; forms for business. 


An American Railroad Builder. (John M. Forbes.) By Henry G. Pearson. 
With photogravure portrait. $1.37, postpaid. 

M1. Forbes while engaged in the work of railroad construction in the Middle 
West, in the middle of the last century. 


Analyses of Railroad Investments. Issued annually. By John Moody. 
$12.50, postpaid. 

Contains a complete record of bonds and stocks of railroads, with a rating 
based on the relative strength of each issue. These ratings are presented on a 
plan similar to that employed by mercantile agencies in rating the credit of 
merchants. 


Convertible Securities. By Montgomery Rollins. $3.10 postpaid. 

Comprising tables showing the prices of the various convertible securities 
which are equivalent to the market quotations of the securities exchangeable 
therefor, together with a complete description of such convertible bonds and 
notes; also extensive Appendix comprising extracts from the Trust Deeds, cir- 
culars from the Companies, etc., in relation to conversion, redemption, and other 
matters necessary to know in the purchase or sale of securities of this class. 


I Have a Little Money; What Shall I Do With It? By W. E. Davis, Jr. By 
mail, 60c. 

An informal and popular treatment of the question of investing money. Writ- 
ten by a practical bond salesman. 


How to Invest Money. By George Carr Henry. 82 cents, postpaid. 
Subjects treated: Industrial, municipat and public utility bonds; stocks; 
speculation; investment securities. 


Inheritance Taxes for Investors. By Hugh Bancroft. $1.10, postpaid. 

Laws of the States with reference to their application to non-resident in- 
vestors. Subjects treated: Inheritance taxation; investments; State laws; bonds; 
stocks. 


Investment an Exact Science. (Published in London.) By Henry Lowen- 
feld. 85 cents, postpaid. 

Subjects treated: Investment; stocks; bonds; capital; values and charts of 
stock; stock markets; speculation. 


Investment of Trust Funds. (Published in London.) By Henry Lowenfeld. 
85 cents, postpaid. 

Subjects treated: Speculation; investments; stocks; estate and trust funds; 
mortgages; charts of English stocks and investments. 


Investment of Trust Funds. By Frank C. Mortimer. 80 cents, postpaid. 
Subjects treated: Investment; trust funds; railroad and government bonds; 
real estate mortgages. 


. ene and Investments. By Montgomery Rollins. 438 pp., 8vo. Cloth. 
y mail, : 

An elaborate dictionary and reference book as to the handling of money and 
the investment thereof. 


Mining, Metals, Etc. 


Boston Copper Book. By mail, $1.65. 

Published annually. Contains accurate charts giving one point movements 
of 48 copper stocks. Text gives a large amount of valuable information regard- 
ing copper companies. 


The Copper Handbook. By Horace Stevens. 1628 pp., royal octavo. $5.00 
postpai 
he entire subject of copper is covered—history, geology, chemistry, miner- 


A Valuable Compilation of Charts. 
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alogy, mining, milling, concentration, leaching, smelting, refining, alloys, brands, 
grades, uses, substitutes, terminology, geography; deposits by districts, counties 
states, provinces, countries and continents; mines in detail and copper statistics 
of the world. This is written in plain language so that anyone can understand it. 


Handbook of the Cobalt Silver District. By H. P. Davis. $1.50 postpaid. 
To those interested in Cobalt this book contains a fund of valuable infor- 
mation. 


Handbook of the Porcupine Gold District. By H. P. Davis. $1.50 postpaid. 
This book is written by an expert, and will be found to be of great interest 
to those interested in Porcupine. 


7 ee Industry, Vol. XIX, 1910. 900 pages, 6 x 9. [IIlustrated. $10.00, 
postpaid. 

The latest technology in ali fields, and the statistics of production of all com- 
mercially important minerals made available many months ahead of other sources. 


Mining Investments and How to Judge Them. By Francis C. Nicholas, 
Ph. D. 240 pp. By mail, $1.10. 

Contains twenty-one chapters and gives practical reasons why most mining 
companies fail, and shows the conditions under which they ought to succeed. 
Gives much practical information on modern methods of mining. 


ty tong of Mining, Valuation, Organization, ae Copper, Gold, 
Lead, Silver, Tin and Zinc. By Herbert C. Hoover, E. M. ay ey | illus- 
trated. $2.50 net postpaid. 

Under the general headings of Valuation, Organization and Administration, 
Mr. Hoover gives here the Principles of Mining as developed by modern science 
and business methods. He adds important chapters on investment from the pub- 
lic’s standpoint and the character, training and obligations of the mining en- 
gineer. The book is important and valuable. Mr. Hoover’s very wide and varied 
experience and his active association with a great number of mining ventures 
in various parts of the world, enable him to command an unusual amount of 
valuable data. 


Rocks in the Road to Fortune. By Henry B. Clifford. Price, $2.14 postpaid. 
A book for those interested in mining stocks. The author has had thirty-five 
years of practical experience in mining, and his book is valuable and well written. 


Story of Gold. By Professor E. S. Meade, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 206 pp.,5 x 7%. Cloth. Postpaid, 85 cents. 

The most important business product in the world is the gold supply. It is 
now universally recognized that prospe rity and a large supply of gold are very 
closely connected. In the “Story of Gold,” Professor Meade describes the won- 
derful technical developments which have made the enormous gold production 
of recent years possible, and outlines the reasons for believing that the future 
of the industry will be even more brilliant than the past. 


The Story of Oil. By Walter S. Tower, A. M., Ph. D., University of Penn- 
sylvania. $1.10 postpaid. 

At this time, everyone is Eeeiemey interested in petroleum and its history 
because of the investigations being made of the organization of the Standard Oil 
Company. In this little volume Mr. Tower tells the full history of petroleum. 
At first there is the historical treatment, stating how the oil was known and used 
in ancient times, and by various nations, and in what forms. Then follows the 
narration of the beginnings of the oil industry in America and other countries, 
and the rapid and phenomenal growth of the product through all of its various 
me aaa There is also a chapter on the great Standard Oil Company and its 
growth. 


Story of Iron and Steel. By J. Russell Smith, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Industry, Wharton School of ae ay ‘University of Pennsylvania. Author of 
“The Organization of Ocean Commerce.” 188 pp., 5 x 744. Cloth. By mail, 85c. 

This little volume presents the main facts of iron and steel making so that 
any intelligent person can grasp the essence of the complex technical phenomena 
without having to cope with technical terms. The constant object has been to 
make every okes < intelligible to the lay reader, and, in addition to present- 
ing an understanding of the main technical facts, the author has been at pains to 
point out the economic significance of iron and steel as absolute fundamentals 
of the present industrial state. 


Tell us what book you want; 
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Railways 


American Railway (The). $3.25 postpaid. 

By Thomas C. Clarke, John Bogart, M. N. Forney, E. P. Alexander, H. G. 
Prout, Horace Porter, Theo. Vorhees, Benj. Norton, Arthur T. Hadley, Thos. L. 
James, Charles F. Adams and B. B. Adams, Jr. With an introduction by Judge 
Thos. M. Cooley, Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Treats of 
construction, development, management and appliances. 

American Railway Problems. By Carl S. Vrooman. Price, $2.10, postpaid. 

_ This book is on the subject of Government regulation vs. Government opera- 
tion of railroads. It presents the subject from economic, political and social 
aspects. 

An American Railroad Builder, (John M. Forbes) 1911. By Henry G. Pear- 
son. With photogravure portrait. $137 postpaid. 

The remarkable career of Mr. Forbes while engaged in the work of railroad 
construction in the Middle West, in the middle of the last century. 

American Railway Transportation. By. Prof. Emory R. Johnson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Illustrated. 12mo., cloth. Postpaid, $1.62. 

The work is undeniably an authority on the subject and should find a place 
in the library of every student of business conditions of this era. 

Rie Sa Transportation System. By George A. Rankin. Price, $1.62, 
postpaid. 

This work is a criticism of past and present methods, and suggests a plan for 
the future. It is an interesting and suggestive volume. 

Anatomy of a Railroad Report. By Thos. F. Woodlock. Cloth, l6mo. Post- 
paid, 65 cents. 

A railroad report cannot be read intelligently without a knowledge of what 
lies behind it. The explanation contained in this volume, is of the greatest value. 
It enables the average investor, who has little time to devote to the subject, to 
catch the main feature of the railroad report system now in use, so that he can 
analyze such reports for himself from the published figures. 

ace of Daniel Drew. By Bouck White. Size, 5% x 8%. 424 pp. Post- 
paid, $1.60. 

Daniel Drew formed one of the notorious Drew-Gould-Fisk-Tweed combine 
that wrecked the Erie Railroad in the early ’70s. Yet few men occupied so prom-* 
inent—albeit disastrous—a place in his day and generation. Mr. White has put 
the biography in the first person, as Daniel Drew would tell it, “which,” Mr. 
White says, “lifts it into the realm of humor.” It is evident that the editor has 
used Drew’s memoranda merely as a basis on which to build the story, but he has 
incorporated in the book many of Drew’s quaint and forcible maxims. 

ening Power of Railroads, 1911 Edition. By Floyd W. Mundy. $2.62 
postpaid. 

Contains statistics and notes of 140 railroads in the U. S., Canada and Mex- 
ico. The introductory chapter explains in a general way the fundamental prin- 
ciples to be applied by the investor in satisfying himself as to the value of the 
stocks or bonds of any railroad. The tables give vital statistics regarding earn- 
ings, mileage, capitalization, tonnage, etc., and these statistics are arranged so 
as to permit easy comparison between different railroads. The notes give infor- 
mation as to dividends, capitalization, investments and physical and financial 
conditions, etc. 

Government Regultion of Railway Rates. By Hugo Richard Meyer. Cloth. 
486 pages. $1.65 postpaid. 

A study of the experience of the United States, Germany, France, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia and Australia. 

Heart of the Railroad Problem. By Frank Parsons. 364 pp., 12mo. Cloth. 
By mail, $1.65. 

A history of railroad discrimination in the United States, with efforts at con- 
trol, remedies proposed and hints from other countries, by one who has for 
twenty years made a study of the relations between the railroads and the public. 

A History of the Union Pacific Railway. By Henry Kirk White. 130 pp., 
royal 8vo. Cloth. Postpaid, $1.62. 

Traces the evolution of the plan and the history of the main and branch 
roads, and shows the present status. Appendix contains acts chartering the road, 
and financial tables. A most interesting and practical volume. 

The Making of a Great Canadian Railway. By Frederick A. Talbot, author 


We'll get it for you. 
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of “The New Garden of Canada,” etc. (1911.) 43 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. 
$3.65, postpaid. 

The story of the search for and discovery of the route and the construction 
of the nearly completed Grand Trunk Pacific Railway from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


The Modern Railroad. By Edward Hungerford. Illustrated. (1911.) $1.85, 


postgatd. 

he aim of this book it to show not only the practical workings of the 
modern railroad, but also to bring out the romance of it. Mr. Hungerford has 
followed railroading all his life, and what he writes are facts as he has seen and 
understood them, Told in a simple and direct manner, the text is further made 
plain by an excellent set of railroad photographs. 

Railroad Administration. By Ray Morris, M. A., Managing Editor of the 
Railway Age Gazette, 1903-1910. Crown 8vo. Cloth. With 24 illustrative charts. 
$2.20 postpaid. 

This volume covers the whole principle of the administration of railroads. 
It gives to expert and novice alike a broad perspective of the whole question. 
There has not been published up to this time any comprehensive single volume 
covering so large a field in such systematic detail. 

Railroad Reorganization. By Stuart Daggett, Ph. D. 8vo., 386 pp. Postpaid, 


The basis of this work is an examination of the financial history of the six 
most important railroads which failed between 1893 and 1896, and of one road, the 
Rock Island, which was reorganized in 1902. Taking the companies one by one, 
described the causes of their various failures, the opposing interests of the cor- 
porations and their security-holders, the negotiations, disputes, and compromises 
which have taken place, the different plans proposed and the men by whom these 
plans have been backed, and, finally, the schemes actually adoptd and their 
results. In all, he has gone in detail into eighteen reorganizations, and has con- 
sidered no less than forty-two reorganization plans. The sudden outbreak of the 
panic of 1907 makes this book unusually timely. 

Railway Transportation. By A. T. Hadley, President of Yale University. 
Price, $1.60 postpaid. 

This is a valuable treatise, the result of thorough investigation, and by a man 
who has made almost a life study of this subject. 

- were the Trusts and the People. By Professor Frank Parsons. By 
mail, $1.65. 

The railroad problem in the light of comparative railroad history, covering 
the leading systems of three continents. 
$1 on Story of Erie. By Cy Warman. 280 pp., 5% x 7%. Cloth. By mail, 


Pictures the building of the earlier Trans-Continental Lines across the true West. 
The Strategy of Great Railroads. By Frank H. Spearman. Price, $1.62 
postpaid. 

This book gives an insight into the strategy of the Vanderbilt Lines, the Penn- 
sylvania System, the Harriman Lines, the Hill Lines, etc., and covers railroading 
from its inception. It contains maps of the different lines. A fascinating and in- 
structive discussion of the subject. 

When Railroads were new. By C. F. Carter. Price, $2.00 postpaid. 

This book tells of the struggles of the men who built the first railroads. In 
fact, it is the human element and not the details of mechanical construction that 
the book deals in the main. There are drawings of the different types of cars and 
locomotives used on the various roads. The book is as entertaining as a novel. 


Speculation 


A B C of Options and Arbitrage. By S. A. Nelson. Cloth. 187 pp. Post- 


paid, 66 cents. ’ . 
Giving a complete definition of stock options, American forms, uses of the 


London Stock Exchange (method of shipping stocks between London and New 
York, the conversion of London into New York prices, etc., etc. 
A B C of Stock Speculation. By S. A. Nelson. Cloth. 16mo. 232 pp. Post- 


paid, 66 cents. : ’ : 
A thoroughly practical book, discussing speculative details, methods of 


trading, different exchanges, etc. Dow’s theory forms a considerable part of 


the book. Stop orders, overtrading, the short side, discretionary accounts, finan- 
cial crisis, bucket shops, tipsters, manipulation, are among the subjects discussed. 


The Ticker Magazine makes 
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A Practical Educational Course in Speculation and Investment 
Bound Volumes of THE TICKER. They don’t get out of date, for they deal 


with methods and principles. 


Many of the articles are absolutely 


unique—nothing of the kind ever published before or since 





VOLUME I 


A Method of Forecasting the Stock Market— 
Rules of a Successful Speculator—Analysis of 
a Trader’s Account—Execution of Orders— 
Charts—Running Expenses of a Trader’s Ac- 
count—A Floor Trader’s Experience—Net Re- 
turn on Investment—Theory of Financial 
Stat‘stics—The Out-of-Town Trader—How I 
Made $8,312.50 Profit, etc. 


VOLUME II 


How a Small Trader, with $1,400 Capital, 
Built Up a Line of 1,100 Shares of Steel 
Common Paid For in Full—How Money is 
Made in Low-Priced Stocks—How Prominent 
Traders Got Their Start—Advantage of Stop 
Orders—Points in Choosing a Broker—The 
Machinery of Manipulation Explained—Ad- 
vantage of Operating for a “Long Pull”—How 
Livermore Made a Fortune in Stocks—Scale 
Buying and Scalping—Methods of Forecast- 
ing—How to Prevent Yourself from Over- 
trading—Bonds of All Kinds Clearly Ex- 
plained—How a Pool Operates—The Powers 
Behind the Market. 


VOLUME Ill 


Rollo Tape begins his famous Studies in Tape 
Reading. This volume embraces hundreds of 
points which every trader ought to know— 
Choice of Brokers—Selection of Stocks—Giv- 
ing Orders—Habits and Relationships of the 
Various Stocks—Leaders and Secondary 
Leaders—Trading Rules—Study of Volumes 
(especially valuable to out-of-town traders)— 
Investment articles—How I Studied Securities 
—Criticism of Amateurs’ Accounts—Mechan- 
ical Methods, etc. 


VOLUME IV 


Studies in Tape Reading continue throughout 
this volume portunities in Dull Markets— 
Criticism of Speculative Accounts—Charts as 
Guides and Indicators—Daily vs. Long Pull 
Operations—Right and Wrong Methods—Re- 
view of Past Panics—Time to Buy Bankrupt 
Stocks —Story of a Wall Street Lamb—Stop 


Orders—Commodity Prices as a Barometer— | 


Wall Street’s New Unit—The Market for Odd 
Lots—A Successful Scalper—Bargain Indica- 
tor and Investment Digest « 


| The Short Interest— 


VOLUME V 


Studies in Stock Speculation, by Rollo Tape 
(6 articles)—How to Select Investments (6 
articles)—How Crop Percentages are Figured 
—Bird’s Eye Views (Beet Sugar, Rock 
Island, U. S. Realty, Union Pacific, Great 
Western, Texas Land Trust)—Articles on 
Speculation, by Thos. F. Woodlock—Trade 
Cycles, by G. C. Selden—Forecasting the 
Wheat Market—A Sign of Bull Moves—Judg- 
ing Tops—Study of Volumes—Scale Trading 
—Rights of Customer When Broker Fails— 
Pointers by Patten—Irrigation Bonds 


VOLUME VI 


Studies in Stock Speculation (continued)— 
Profits from Rights—Selling Short—Fortune 
Made on Stop Order Plan—The Copper Prob- 
lem—Do Market Letters Help the Trader ?— 
How I Made $38,000—Board Room Conven- 
tionitis—Judging the Market by Surplus De- 
posits—How Scientific Methods Made $3,600 
—What Makes the Market? By G. C. Selden 
—Method of Distributing Investments—Vari- 
ous Articles by Thos. Gibson, Roger W. Bab- 
son, Frank H. Tubbs, Richard D. Wyckoff, 
etc.—Legal Questions, Essential Statistics, 


VOLUME VII 


What Makes the Market? (continued)— 
Studies in Stock Speculation (continued)— 
Buying and Selling Zones—Volumes as a Key 
to Prices—How to Test Stop Orders—Profits 
in Bond Trading—Catching Small Fluctua- 
tions—Calculating the Force of the Market— 
Selecting Growing Investments—Safe Mining 
Stocks—How to Interpret the Bank State- 
eg ite am the Value of Bonds— 

oney Rates and Stock 
Prices, etc., with regular departments. 


VOLUME VIII 


| ‘Playing Panics—Bank Clearings and Stock 


Prices—Practical Stock Market Lessons (3 


| articles)—How to Catch the Intermediate 


Swings — Forecasting Trade Conditions — 


| Fluctuation Value of Stocks—How Odd Lot 


Orders are Handled—Selling Against New 
Stock Issues—Prospects of Whis-Chiseaner- 
istics of Bull and Bear Markets—Money and 
Prices—How Crop Damage Affects Stocks— 
Profits from the Bargain Indicator—A Study 
Course for Investors—The Stock Register (2 
articles)—Are Corners Possible Now?—How 
to Use Puts and Calls—Bethlehem Steel— 
Averaging, Etc., Etc. 





Handsomely Bound in Green and Gold. Price per Volume, $1.67 Postpaid 


thousands of dollars for its readers. 
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14 Methods of Operating 


in the 


Stock Market 





25 CENTS, POSTPAID 





The tried and tested methods of market experts and 
shrewd investors are here collected for the first time 


CONTENTS 


PRINCIPLES OF PRICE MOVEMENT: The Fundamental Basis of Market Changes. 
By Thomas F. Woodlock, member of N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

METHODS OF FORECASTING MOVEMENTS IN STOCKS AND BONDS. By 
Roger W. Babson, the prominent statistician. 

THE SCALE PLAN: A Method Recommended by the Well-Known Financial 
Authority, Charles H. Dow, formerly of Dow, Jones & Co. 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN SPECULATION. By Thomas Gibson, the well-known 
market analyst, author of “The Pitfalls of Speculation,” “The Cycles of Speculation,” 


etc. 


TAKING AN INVESTMENT POSITION: Advantages of Trading on the Long 
Swings. By Henry Hall, author of “How Money Is Made in Security Investments,” 


etc. 


THE STUDY OF VOLUMES: Practical Methods of Applying Well-Recognized Stock 
Market Principles. By “Scribner Browne” (pen name of a well-known market 


expert). 

A SIGN OF BULL MOVES: Explanation of a Principle Which Shows When Stocks 
Are Scarce. By Frank H. Tubbs, a scientific student of the markets. 

A STOP ORDER METHOD: Worked Out by a Successful Trader. 


FORECASTING THE STOCK MARKET: The Methods by Which, After the Panic 
of 1903, the Subsequent Tremendous Rise was Anticipated. 


A — IN PANICS: The Plain Story of How a Small Trader Built Up a 
ortune. 


TAPE READING: Practical Suggestions for Judging the Market. By “Rollo Tape,” 
author of “Studies in Stock Speculation,” etc. 


A SUCCESSFUL ACCOUNT: How Small Capital and Sound Methods Produced 
Highly Satisfactory Results. 


ae ~ OF BANKRUPT CORPORATIONS: Advantages of Holding—Best Time 
to Buy. 


STOP ORDERS: How Far Away Should They Be Placed? 
Illustrated with Charts and Diagrams ; 160 pages; Price 25c. postpaid 


“Studies in Stock Speculation ” 
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A BC of Wall Street. By S. A. Nelson. Cloth. 164 pp. Postpaid, 66 cents. 

Describes in detail the money and speculative markets. Contains a valu- 

Ate dictionary of words, names and phrases used in Wall Street. The book for 
eginners. 


Cycles of Speculation. By Thomas Gibson. Cloth. Postpaid, $1.57. 

_ Discussés the difference between mechanical gambling and marginal specu- 
lation; a brief history of great speculative movements, with analyses showing the 
causes of such movements; the questions of gold supply, money conditions, poli- 
tics, crops, etc. Other subjects treated are: Basing Railroad Values; the Effects 
of Business Depression; Puts and Calls; Dividends; . Undigested Securities; the 
Best Methods of Trading; the Selection of Securities; the Bank Statement, etc. 
That speculation runs in cycles has come to be a well established fact, and the 
investor should inform himself on the subject. 


Drift of the Market. (Annual.) $2.00 postpaid. 

Invaluable for comparison. Contains diagrams showing point movements 
in sixty stocks, etc., together with a large amount of valuable information, cov- 
ering a period of one year. Back years can be secured. 


Drift of the Market. (Monthly); $1.50 per year. 

Shows the course of the active stocks in diagram form, complete to the 
closing of the previous month. Shows every one-point movement. Also large 
annual numbers covering past years. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


Fifty Years in Wall Street. By Henry Clews, LL.D. Postpaid, $3.30. 

Mr. Clews opens many secrets connected with the business affairs of the 
American metropolis and records the history of the “Street” in an interesting and 
accurate manner. Few other men could tell as much of Wall Street and its doings 
as Mr. Clews. The book is very interesting, as well as instructive. 


1d $108 in Wall Street and How to Play it Successfully. Cloth, 100 pp., post- 
pai 

It is intended to be an exposition of the methods employed by pools, manipu- 
lators and insiders in exercising a partial control over the stock market. The 
limitations of the author’s viewpoint are shown by the title, but the book contains 
useful suggestions, and will undoubtedly be a help to the amateur operator. Some 
of the statements made must be taken with mental reservations. 


How Money Is Made in Security Investments. By Henry Hall. Cloth, post- 
paid, $1.62. 

Outlines the methods used by noted American millionaires in accumulating 
their fortunes. The book is a study of the long swings of the market and how 
to take advantage of them. Perhaps no book is of more value to the speculative 
investor. 


Pitfalls of Speculation. By Thomas Gibson. Bound in cloth, 146 pp.; price 
by mail, $1.07. 

In this volume the salient factors of speculation and investment are discussed 
as simply as possible. The table of contents is as follow: Introduction; Ignor- 
ance; Over-speculation, etc.; Manipulation; Accidents; Business Methods in 
Speculation; Market Technicalities; Tips; Mechanical Speculation; Short Selling, 
What 500 Speculative Accounts Showed; Grain Speculation; Suggestions as to 
Intelligent Methods; Conclusion. 

Mr. Gibson’s treatment of the subject is of the hard-headed, commonsense 
sort that ought to appeal to the speculators who fail. He is a writer entirely 
competent to deal with his theme. 


Real Wall Street (The). By W. H. Black. Price, $1.07, postpaid. 

An understandable explanation of the Bank Statement, How to Read the 
Market Page, How to Buy and Sell, How to “Sell Short,” Interest Dividends and 
Accounts with Brokers. 


Stock Exchange. By Ingalls & Withers, 295 pages; crown 8vo.; cloth, by 


mail, $1.70. 
A practical description of the workings of the Stock Exchange. 


In Volumes 5, 6, 7 and 8 of “The Ticker.” 
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Speculation on the Stock and Produce Radengee of the United States. By 
wer Crosby Emery, Ph. D. Price, $2.08, postpaid. 
ontents: Introductory; Organization of the Exchanges; Business Methods 


of the Exchanges; The Economic Function of Speculation; Some Evils of Specu- 


lation; Speculation and the Law, etc. 


The Stock Exchange. By F. W. Hirst, Editor of “The Economist.” Cloth, 
12mo., 256 pp.; 82 cents., postpaid. 

A short study of Investment and Speculation. “The art of making money is 
a mystery which cannot be taught. But the art of keeping money after you have 
made, and of increasing your surplus capital by judicious investment, can be 
learnt.” The introduction. 

This book tells how the great stock exchanges came to be what they are. 
Discusses “good” and “Speculative” securities. Has a valuable chapter on 
“Cautions” and “Precautions,” a glossary and bibliography. 


un. Theory of Stock Speculation. By Arthur Crump. Cloth, 114 pp., post- 
paid, . 

A volume of interest and profit for the trader in stocks. The ideas advanced 
are suggestive for the student. 


The Work of Wall Street. By Sereno S. Pratt. 12mo., cloth. Postpaid, $1.37. 

One of the best books published on the mechanism, personality, functions, 
operations and ramifications of Wall Street. Written in a style which, for clear- 
ness and interest, is fascinating. A practical book for the student. 


Statistics 


Investor’s Pocket Manual. 240 pp.; monthly, 25c. each, postpaid; $2.50 a year. 

An exceedingly satisfactory monthly statistical record of earnings and prices 
for all important companies, high and low records of every security listed on 
each of the different exchanges, with statements and description of company 
in the main body of the book. 


Manual of Statistics. 1092 pp. $5.36, postpaid. 


Contains condensed statistics on capitalization, bonded debt, earnings, divi 
dends, financial condition, etc., of all principal railway and industrial corpora- 
tions. 


Moody’s Manual of Railroad and Corporation Securities. Price, $12.00, which 
includes a monthly supplement that keeps the Manual up-to-date (delivered in 
U. Sb 

Issued annually. A bankers’ and investors’ reference book of steam railroad, 
public utility, industrial, mining and insurance companies. Combines in one vol- 
ame detailed information in regard to all classes of securities. 


Poor’s Manual of Railroads. 2,685 pp. of text; price, $10.00 delivered in U: S 

Issued annually. Contains a complete statistical record of steam railroad 
companies in the United States, and condensed statistics of industrial and public 
service corporations. Unexcelled as a railroad manual. 


Poor’s Manual of Industrials. 2,317 pp.; price, $7.50 delivered in U. S. 

The first annual number of “Poor’s Manual of Industrials” is designed to per- 
form a work similar to that accomplished by “Poor’s Manual of Railroads” for the 
railroads, which has been published for more than forty years past. The book 
is remarkable for its scope, which is much greater than has heretofore been 
attempted by any publication. 


Standard Financial Quarterly. Issued four times a year. $8.00; single copies, 
$2.68, postpaid. 

This is a comprehensive exposition of the financial and business status of 
the important railway, industrial and mining corporations of the United States 
and Canada—revised to the latest date. 
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Twenty-five Years in the Stock Market 








It is highly important to the investor to have in mind a general view of the course of 
prices from month to month and from year to year, and of the causes of such movements. 
The scientist bases his conclusions on a careful examination of the facts. The historian 
founds his judgment of the future upon a thorough review of the past. Likewise the in- 
vestor must study present conditions largely in the light of past fluctuations. 

For this purpose nothing equals good charts for clearness and simplicity. A single 
chart can give the eye at one glance a perspective of past conditions which is almost the 
equivalent of years of experience in the markets. 

This pamphlet coyers the movement of railway stocks for 25 years and industrial stocks 
for 15 years. Previous to 1906 the broad swings of the market (with their causes) in both 
rails and industrials are shown, and it would be both impossible and confusing to show daily 
fluctuations cver such a long period. For the years 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910 daily fluc- 
tuations in the averages of 20 active railway stocks and also of 12 active industrials are 
shown complete. 





For 1911 we have introduced an important improvement into this valuable publication. 
In addition to showing the swings of the market as heretofore, we have worked out a 
system of giving the causes of every important fluctuation. This makes the charts not 
only a map but a history. No student of the market can afford to be without them. 





Bound in stiff paper. Size, 10% x 6, including large chart, 21x 21. Price, $1.00 Postpaid. 


TICKER PUBLISHING CO., 2 Rector Street, New York 








Preserve Your “Tickers” 


IN OUR 


“The Story of Erie” 


“‘ Between the Ocean and the Lakes” 









Special Binder 


VERY issue of “The Ticker and 
Investment Digest” contains matter 
which is of PERMANENT value 

not only in successful methods of trad- 
ing and investment, but in its SUM- 
MARIES of important news and statistics. 

PRESERVE your “Tickers” in our 
self-binder for ready reference. As each 
vclume is completed, mail the six numbers 
to us and we will bind them PERMA- 
NENTLY, uniform with preceding 
volumes, for the nominal charge of 50c. 
In the meantime, the self-binder prevents 
you from losing them. 


Price of ** The Ticker”’ self-binder, 
cloth, green and gold, substantial 
{and convenient, only 50c. postpaid. 


Ticker Publishing Co., 2 Rector St., N. Y. 








By EDWARD HAROLD MOTT. 


John D. Rockefeller and hundreds of other 
well-known men paid FIFTEEN DOLLARS 
for a de luxe copy of this book. Thousands 
of others have paid SEVEN DOLLARS per 
copy for the same book. 


The Story of Erie is the Story of 
Wall Street 


Jay Gould’s manipulations—his amazing genius 
and audacity—Commodore Vanderbilt's attempt 
to control Erie; Daniel Drew and his printing 
press; the inside stories of Manipulation; the 
conspiracies and corners in Erie; the story of 
Jim Fisk; the Wall Street bouts of Drew and 
Vanderbilt; the Black Friday panic—all are 
faithfully depicted here in the most absorbing 
style. No one with a dollar’s interest in Wall 
Street can afford to miss this opportunity to 
secure one of these books. Size, 10 x 12; 524 
pp.; nearly 2 inches thick. Cost to mail, 45 
cents. Bound in extra cloth. 


Price, $1.00 net; $1.45 postpaid 
THE TICKER PUBLISHING CO. 


2 Rector Street, New York 








Any book published anywhere. 
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How to Forecast Business 
and Investment Conditions 


A KEY TO FINANCIAL SUCCESS 
By Frank Crowell 


HE year 1911 has followed very closely the predictions of the author. 
The chapter covering 1910-11 was written five years ago and final cor- 
rected copy was in the hands of the publishers early in 1910. It was 

therefore chiefly prediction. We reproduce paragraph headings to show 
how accurate these predictions were: 

Business Declining—Course of Liquidation—Cliques and Investors Now 
Own Stocks—Banks Overloaded with Securities—Liquidation Gradually Ex- 
tends to Commodities—Reduced Railroad Buying—High Prices Check Con- 
sumption—Movement from City to Country—When Want of Confidence 
Begins—Prices Decline Before Production—Interest Rates Fall with Com- 
modities—Speculation Shifts to Commodities—Land Movement—Jobbers and 
Retailers Cautious—Lessened Profits—Buyers Holding Back—Railroads Af- 
fected Before Industrials—Labor Last to Be Reduced—Manufacturers Hold 
Back Orders—Gold Is Exported—Stocks Continue to Fall—No Great Bull 
Leaders—Falling Prices and Interest Rates—Speculators Worst Hit—Capital 
Timid—Business Large, Profits Small—Weaker Companies Pass Dividends 
—Exports Increasing—Emigration East to West. 

In the same way Mr. Crowell has taken the period from one great’. busi- 
ness panic to the next—usually about 20 years—and has analyzed it year by 
year; showing not only the plain indications which predict the condition of 
business and of investment markets for the immediate future at any time, but 
also the causes which lie underneath those indications. 

Contents: I. Some Fundamental Conceptions. II. Beginning the 
Twenty Year Cycle. III. Labor Better Employed and Prices Rising. IV. 
Good Times. V. Public Demand for Stocks. VI. Era of Stock Speculation 
to Securities Panic. VII. After Securities Panic to Excessive Prosperity. 
VIII. Excessive Prosperity to Waning of Stock’ Boom. IX. Latter Part of 
Boom Period. X. Stock Boom Ends First—Business Now Affected. 
XI. Business Declining. XII. In the Shadow of the Panic. XIII. The Com- 
mercial Panic. XIV. Depression Following Commercial Panic. 

You need this book. Ornamental cloth. 187 pages. Price, $2 postpaid. 


“An excellent treatise.” —Times. 

“Of practical value.’’—Sun. 

“Of value to the student.’’—Wall Street Journal. 
“Finding much faver among investors.” —Post-Dispatch. 


TICKER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2 Rector Street, New York 
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YOUR PROFITS 


can't get away from you if you protect them by a PUT 
or CALL. I offer these running from 7 to 6 days from 
$50 up (always on hand). List with explanatory pamphlet 
mailed on receipt of stamps. Privileges one to three days; 
$20 up per 100 shares. 


GUARANTEED BY EXCHANGE HOUSES. 


WAM, H. HER3ST, 20 BROAD ST., W. Y. CITY 
Tel. 1007 Rector. Established 1898. 





BERMUDA 


A PARADISE ON EARTH 


An Ideal Sea Trip to the Most Delightful and 
Healthiest Resort in the World 


Eve td ti eatet sea bathing, 
fishing. boating, Gute, golf, etc 


AVOID SEASICKNESS BY TRAVELLING ON 
THE MAGNIFICENT, FAST, TWIN-SCREW 
Transatlantic liner ““ OCEANA” 

14,000 Tons; 535 Ft. Long. 








Largest, Fastest, Most Luxurious and only ex- 
clusively first-class passenger Steamer to Bermuda. 


No Cattle or Freight Carried on the “Oceana” 


FIRST-CLASS ROUND TRIP, UP 
includi stateroom berth and $20 
( cuisine on the Atlantic) 


Electric fans in every room; Steamheated when 
mecessary. Many staterooms with brass 
Suites-de-luxe with private baths. Finest Promenade 
Deck in the World. Orchestra, Promenade Dances, 
Gymnasium, Wireless. Submarine Safety Signals. 
Only steamer | Zp gers at Hamilt or 
St. George’s. 
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Latest From Wagner 


on wheat, corn, oats, provisions, securities 
or cotton on receipt of your letter. Wagner 
daily or semi-monthly letters on request. 
Write to Wagner. Correspond. Wagner 
crop reports commence April ist. 
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Board of Trade 
CHICAGO 
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HAKESPEARE — Shakespeare, who delighted Abraham Lincoln 
and inspired Edwin Booth—Shakespeare, about whose Hamlet more 
books have been written than about any historical figure that ever lived 
—Shakespeare, the greatest literary heritage of the English- 
speaking world—Shakespeare who “occupies a throne apart 
in the ideal and immortal kingdom of 
supreme creative art, poetic genius, 
and dramatic truth”— Shakespeare 
you must have. 

Fashions in literature change; books 
come and go; Shakespeare abides. A 
set of the BOOKLOVERS EDITION means a small invest- 
ment with lifetime returns of profit and pleasure. 


Booklovers Edition 
40 Handy Volumes (7 x 5 in.)—7,000 Pages— 400 Illustrations 
‘Every Word Shakespeare Wrote’’ 


The BOOKLOVERS is admittedly the best Shakespeare for the general reader—for 
those who have no rtunity to make Shakespearean scholarship their aim, but 
who do desire to read the plays with the fullest understanding. It is absolutely 
complete and unabridged. Each volume contains a complete play and all the notes, 
etc., that explain that play. These notes are the most complete and valuable ever 
offered to Shakespeare readers. The simplicity and clearness of this edition will ap- 
peal to every intelligent reader. The mere handling of these volumes affords a keen 
sense of satisfaction. There are 40 dainty volumes of great beauty, 7 by 5 inches (just 
the size for easy handling), 7,000 pages in all; handsomely and durably bound in cloth 
and half-leather, with abundant illustrations, including 40 frontispieces in full colors. 
This is the “last word” in Shakespeare editions for general use. A Western school 
principal well said: “If a friend should desire to make me a present of a fine Shakespeare 
and allow me to select the edition, I should beg him to give me the BOOKLOVERS.” 


Entire Set Sent Free for Inspection 


The Coupon Brings It—No Money Now 















mys will fill out and promptly return coupon attached to this advertisement we shall 
be glad to send you a complete forty-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE 
for your inspection, all charges paid. We ask for no money now. We allow ample 
time for a careful examination of the set in your own home. If you are satis’ that 
the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE is without a peer, retain ion of the set 
and send us only $1.00. The balance may be paid at the rate of $2.00 a month un- 
til the purchase price has been puid. If, for any reason, you should chance to 
decide not to retain the books, they may be sent buck at our expense. ‘There 
is mo expense no risk on your part. 


Send the Coupon Now 


It Will Cost You Nothing You may send. prepaid, 
for my examination.a set 

the BOOKLOVERS SHAK - 

fj SPEARE in net bind- 

at your special price of $31.00. 

— ae end T shall 

pay you $1.00 within five days after 

their receipt, and $2.00 each month 

thereafter for 15 months. If they are not, 
I shall notify you. 





Fill out and mail this coupon now, so as not to miss this 
chance. The regular agent's price of the BOOKLOVERS 
EDITION has been $58.00. You can get a set now for 
$31.00 and have the privilege of paying for it in small 
monthly installments. Many in hunters respond 
to our advertisements, and in er to avoid possi- 
ble disappointment, we urge you to forward the 
coupon at once. The coupon is not an order in 
any sense; but simply a request for inspection. 
It does not obligate you in any way. 
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CANADIAN 
INVESTMENT 
INFORMATION 


The Financial Post of Canada is the 
authority on Canadian investments. Au- 
thentic information on the following 
topics is furnished weekly: 

THE REALTY MARKET through- 
out Canada is closely studied and dis- 
cussed. 


THE SECURITY REVIEW gives 
much exclusive information as to growth, 
earnings and business prospects of 
Canadian corporations. 

THE BOND SITUATION, both of 
municipalities and corporations, is closely 
followed. 

THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK reviews 
and forecasts industrial and commercial 
conditions. 

MIDDLE WEST and PACIFIC 
COAST correspondence discusses activ- 
ity in those fast expanding districts. 

THE MINING MARKET and its 


trend, explaining cause and effect, is ably - 


treated. 

LONDON and NEW YORK letters 
explain conditions affecting Canadian 
stocks in these markets. 


THE INVESTOR’S INFORMA- 
TION BUREAU is maintained free 
to subscribers. 


Write for sample copy mentioning the 
Magazine of Wall Street. 


THE FINANGIAL 


POST OF CANADA 
TORONTO 


OFFICES: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, New York, Chicago, London, Eng. 
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C. Bentley, +08 A. Legal notes by Conyng- 


r= by corporation treasurer. 
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corporation accounting complete; laws of 
finances, bank deposits, checks, 

etc. Forms. 425 pp., 629. 2nd ed., 1911. 

Buckram. $1 postpaid. 
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Scientific Stock Market Analysis 
Me is explained in STUDIES 


Those who have noted the accuracy IN 


<n mare TSE READING 
volume. (“Rollo Tape”) 


THE ONLY BOOK EVER WRITTEN ON THE SUBJECT 








Contents: Chapter I—Introductory. Cha IIl—Preliminary Suggestions. Chapter II1I—The Stock 
List Analyzed. apter IV—Stop Orders yz | Rules, etc. Chapter V—Volumes and Their Signifi- 
cance. Chapter VI—Market Technique. Chapter Il—Dull Markets and Their Opportunities. Chapter 
VIII—The Use of Charts as Guides and Indicators. Chapter [X—Daily Trades vs. Long Pull Opera- 
tions. —— X—Various Examples and Su tions. Chapter XI—Obstacles to be Overcome—Tossible 
Profits. apter XIi—Closing the Trades—Suggestions for Students. 


This book is thoroughly practical. Its object is to help the reader to 
make money in the market. 


Price, $3.06, Postpaid. 
Bound in limp leather, pocket size, with marginal notes ; illustrated; 192 pages. 


TICKER PUBLISHING COMPANY 




















Do You Desire Expert Assistance 
in Selecting Financial Books? 


UR BOOK DEPARTMENT is in charge of a competent 
manager, who is thoroughly familiar with financial literature. 
If you are making a study of any particular branch of speculation, 
investment, finance, economics, etc., the manager will be glad to 
assist you in making a satisfactory selection, and will enter upon 
whatever special investigations may be necessary to secure exactly 
what you desire. 
Write us, stating exactly the line of study you are pursuing, and we 
will submit a list of publications best suited to your purpose. 
This service will be entirely without charge to readers of THE TICKER 


TICKER PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 83 2 Rector Street, New York 
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How to Forecast Business and Investment Conditions 
A KEY TO ‘FINANCIAL SUCCESS 
By Frank Crowell 


HE year 1911 followed very closely the predictions of the author. The chapter covering 1910-11 was 
for the most part, written years ago ond final corrected copy was in the hands of the publishers 
early in 1910. It was theretaee © chiefly prediction. We repr 


accurate these ions were: 
usiness ining—Course of Liquidation—Cliques and Investors Now Own Stocks—Banks Overloaded 
with ee > Gradually Extends to Commodities—Reduced Railroad Buying—High Prices 
Check Consumption—Movement from City to Coun _*s —-When Want of Confidence Begins—Prices Decline 
Before Production—Interest Rates Fall with Comm pociine_cpoeuees Shifts to Commodities—Land Move- 
pepe loners and ne Cautious—Lessened rs Holding Back—Railroads Affected Before 
I Labor Be Reduced—Manufacturers H rene Geld Beck Ordess—Gold Is Exported—Stocks Con 
tinue to Fall—No Great” ‘Bull ye rn Prices and Interest Rates—Speculators Worst Hit—Capital 
Timid Business Large, Profits Small—Weaker Companies Pass Dividends—Exports Increasing—Emigration 
East West. 
In the same ae. § Mr. Crowell has taken the period from one great business panic to the next—usually 
analyzed it year by year; showing not only the plain indications which predict 
the condition of = — of investment markets for the immediate future at any time, but a so the 
eg ALY --yp 3- -¥.- II. i ee Sees Cycl III. Labo 
‘undamen ce; ey n, e y= ear cle. r 
Better Employed and Prices Rising. IV. Setn Se . or S Vi Era of Stock 
Speculation to Securities Panic. I. Aner 8 Panic to ——_—, » Ff VIII. Excessive 
frogperity, to of Stock Boom. IX. Latter Part of Boom Period. X. Stock Boom Ends First— 
soe Now A XI. Business Declining. XII. In the Shadow of the Panic. XIII. The Com- 
mercial. Panic. XIV. Depression Following Saaeee rcial Panic. 
You need this book. Ornamental cloth. 187 pages. Price, $2 postpaid. 


“‘An excellent treatise.’’—Times. ‘‘Of practical value.’’—San. 
“Of valae to the student.’ *— Wall Street Journal. ‘‘Finding much 
favor among investors.’ ’—Post-Dispatch. 


TICKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 2 Rector Street, New York 
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YOUR INVESTMENTS 


Would You Like to Know About Them ? 








**The Financial World’s” Advice Service 


Over 11,000 investors kept themselves informed last year regarding. securities of alli 
kinds through this unbiased and absolutely independent bureau conducted by THE FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD for the exclusive benefit of its subscribers. It is a safeguard against all 
financial frauds, an invaluable aid to the selection of sound securities. 


OUR UNUSUAL OFFER 


If you will mention THe Ticker and enclose postage to cover our reply we will express 


‘'our opinion on one and only one investment in which you are interested, and also send a 


specimen copy of our paper. You can’ then judge whether it is to your advantage to become 


_ an annual subscriber and receive the same benefits that more than 50,000 investors have 
| received in the last six years. Address 
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18 Broadway, New York 
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THE WALL STREET LIBRARY 


This valuable set of six books, listed at 
$3.60, delivered to you for only $2.95 





1.. The A B C of Wall Street 
2. The Anatomy of a Railroad Report 
3. Theory of Stock Speculation 
4. Banks and Banking 
5. A BC of Stock Speculation 
6. Options and Arbitrage 


This fine set of books (substantially bound in cloth) should be in the 
library of every investor. It gives, in popular and readable form, a 
complete explanation of Wall Street methods, with clear and practical 
suggestions in regard to scientific investment and speculation. 


It will pay you to take advantage of the above exceptional offer 


TICKER PUBLISHING CO. ?°%ictorsmur NEW YORK 

















Are You Studying 
Investments? 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


Their Issue and Place in Finance 


BY 
FREDERICK LOWNHAUPT 


250 Pages. 8vo. $1.75 (By mail, $1.90.) 








Investors who wish to make advantage- 
ous use of. their money will do well to con- 
sider this volume. It contains the plain 
facts of the bond to its issuing corporation 
and of its general investment aspect. All 
the important features are given a full 
chapter each, and throughout the volume 
are hundreds of facts not generally known 
for investors and practical financiers. 


FOR SALE BY 


TICKER PUBLISHING CO. 
2 Rector St., New York 





Bonds as Investment Securities 


By Such Leading Authorities as 


PROF. CHARLES B. SPRAGUE, 
President Union Dime Savings Institution. 


Cc. M. KBYS, 
Financial Editor, ‘‘World’s Work."’ 


GRORGE B. CALDWELL. 
American Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 
MONTGOMERY ROLLINS. 


WILLIAM FOLBY, 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis. 


CHARLES F. SPEARE. 
Financial Bditor, *‘Evening Mail,"’ New York. 


WILLIAM C. CORNWELL, 
of J. 8. Bache & Co., New York. 


FLOYD W. MUNDY, 
of J. H. Oliphant & Co., New York. 


GEORGE A. HURD, 
Vice-President Mortgage-Bond Co., New York. 


PARK ‘TERRELL, 

Columbia Trust Company, New York. 
F. A. CLEVELAND, Ph.D., 

Of Haskins & Sells, Certified Accountants, etc. 
A special volume by the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 236 pages, 
cloth, 8vo.; by mail, $1.62. NEW EDITION 
JUST OUT. — 


TICKER PUBLISHING CO. 
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From Our Catalog of the ‘Best Financial 
Books 


Economics 


The Trust Problem. By Jeremiah W. Jenks. With five charts in colors 
Size, 5 x 7. Cloth. New and revised, with added chapter on “Foreign Combina- 
tions” and a complete index. Postpaid, $1.10. 

The most instructive contribution that has thus far been made to the discus- 
sion of the trust problem. 


Trusts of Today. By G. H. Montague. By mail, $1.32. 

A convenient and clear handbook of the trusts; their organization and their 
management. The Standard Oil Co. The American Tobacco Co., The Sugar 
Refining Co., The Kodak Co., etc. 


Value and Distribution. By Herbert Joseph Davenport. 600 pp., 8vo. Cloth. 
Net $3.50, postpaid $3.72. 
his work. is declared to be the most notable achievement in systematic eco- 
nomic criticism that has appeared on this side of the Atlantic. The emphasis is 
upon the entrepreneur point of view in the computation of costs and in the analy- 
sis of the process by which distributive shares are assigned. The author main- 
tains that this is not a new point of view, but the one taken by Adam Smith. 
Never before, however, has this point of view been so fully developed and so con- 
sistently supported. 


Wall Street and the Country. By Chas. A. Conant. 247 pp., crown 8v«. 
Cloth. By mail, $1.35. 

Contents: The Future of Undigested Securities; The Trust and the Public; 
The Function of the Stock and Produce Exchanges; The Economic Progress of 
the Nineteenth Century; Putting China on the Gold Standard; The Growth of 
Trust Companies; Index. “The author shows a comprehensive grasp of eco 
nomic and financial problems, and the capacity for a clearness of statement.”— 
Wall Street Journal. 


Wall Street Point of View, The. By Henry Clews, LL. D. 290 pp., 12mo. 
Cloth. By mail, $1.10. 

Wall Street Itself; Wall Street and the Government; Wall Street and Social 
Problems; Wall Street and International Affairs. 36 chapters. 


. 
Grain 

Book of Wheat. By Peter Tracy Dondlinger, Ph. D. Illustrated with draw- 
mgs and photographs. 370 pp., 5% x 8. Cloth. By mail, $2.20. 

This book comprises a complete study of everything pertaining to wheat. It 
is the work of a student of economic as well as agricultural conditions. Contents: 
Wheat, grain and plant; cultivation; harvesting; cost of production; irrigation; 
diseases; insect enemies; transportation; storage; marketing; prices; milling; 
consumption; statistics. 

Wheat Problem. 272 pp., crown 8vo. $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 

Based on remarks made in the Presidential Address to the British Associa- 
tion at Bristol in 1898; revised by Sir William Crookes, with two chapters on the 
Future Wheat Supply of the United States by C. Wood Davis and Hon. John 
Hyde. “The author makes out for his several contentions a strong case, and 
what is written by scientists of his authority demands, and will assuredly secure, 
attention. His suggestions as to the best methods through which mankind of 
the future may be protected against starvation are interesting on more grounds 
than one.”—London Spectator. 


' - Wheat Fields and Markets of the World. By Rollin E. Smith. 418 pp., 16mo. 
Cloth. By mail, $2.15. : 3 : 

The author writes comprehensively concerning the wheat fields. His knowl- 
edge of the milling and grain situation in the United States has particularly fitted 
him for this work, which gives valuable information for millers, grain handlers, 
bankers, etc. 
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Investment 


American Business Woman. By John Howard Cromwell. $2.15, postpaid. 
A guide for the investment, preservation and accumulation of property. Sub- 
jects treated: Business; investment; forms for business. 


An American Railroad Builder. (John M. Forbes.) By Henry G. Pearson. 
With photogravure portrait. $1.37, postpaid. 

M1, Forbes while engaged in the work of railroad construction in the Middle 
West, in the middle of the last century. 


Analyses of Railroad Investments. Issued annually. By John Moody. 
$12.50, postpaid. 

Contains a complete record of bonds and stocks of railroads, with a rating 
based on the relative strength of each issue. These ratings are presented on a 
plan Conn to that employed by mercantile agencies in rating the credit of 
merchants. 


Convertible Securities. By Montgomery Rollins. $3.10 postpaid. 

Comprising tables showing the prices of the various convertible securities 
which are equivalent to the market quotations of the securities exchangeable 
therefor, together with a complete description of such convertible bonds and 
notes; also extensive Appendix comprising extracts from the Trust Deeds, cir- 
culars from the Companies, etc., in relation to conversion, redemption, and other 
matters necessary to know in the purchase or sale of securities of this class. 


R ats a Little Money; What Shall I Do With It? By W. E. Davis, Jr. By 
mail, ; 

An informal and popular treatment of the question of investing money. Writ- 
ten by a practical bond salesman. 


How to Invest Money. By George Carr Henry. 82 cents, postpaid. 
Subjects treated: Industrial, municipal and public utility bonds; stocks; 
speculation; investment securities. 


Inheritance Taxes for Investors. By Hugh Bancroft. $1.10, postpaid. 

Laws of the States with reference to their application to non-resident in- 
vestors. Subjects treated: Inheritance taxation; investments; State laws; bonds; 
stocks. 


Investment an Exact Science. (Published in London.) By Henry Lowen- 
feld. 85 cents, postpaid, 

Subjects treated: Investment; stocks; bonds; capital; values and charts of 
stock; stock markets; speculation. 


Investment of Trust Funds. (Published in London.) By Henry Lowenfeld. 
85 cents, postpaid. 

Subjects treated: Speculation; investments; stocks; estate and trust funds; 
mortgages; charts of English stocks and investments. 


Investment of Trust Funds. By Frank C. Mortimer. 80 cents, postpaid. 
Subjects treated: Investment; trust funds; railroad and government bonds; 
real estate mortgages. 


Money and Investments. By Montgomery Rollins. 438 pp., 8vo. Cloth. 
By mail, $20 

An elaborate dictionary and reference book as to the handling of money and 
the investment thereof. 


Mining, Metals, Etc. 


Boston Copper Book. By mail, $1.65. 

Published annually. Contains accurate charts giving one point movements 
of 48 copper stocks. Text gives a large amount of valuable information regard- 
ing’ copper companies. 


We can secure any book published 
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Add Your Profits 
To Your Principal 














The High Cost 





with some one particular stock. 
it today. 


Have you studied the securities you hold 
so that your money will be invested not 
only in the safest securities but those which 
show you the best return on your money? 

Supposing in thé past you had bought a 
stock selling at $100 a share and paying a 
dividend of 5%? Supposing the price of 
the stock has advanced to $150 a share, it 
would then only yield you 3%4%. Suppos- 
ing you sell this at $150, making a profit of 
$50 on your investment, or 50%, and take 
this $150 and invest it in a stock that will 
yield 5% or 6%, you are not only taking 
advantage of the increase in the value of 
the stock you originally bought, but are 
putting this. back into another stock that 
will bring you a larger income. 

Each week we issue a special letter dealing 
Write for 


Address Investment Department. 


ALEXANDER & CO. 


41 Wall Street, New York 


§New York Stock Exchange 
Members } New York Cotton Exchange 











of Living 


makes the investor of today demand a 
different type of investment than he did 
ten years ago. He still insists on ab- 
solute safety, but in addition requires 
a larger income. 

The type of standard securities has 
been constantly changing to meet this 
new demand, and today there are se- 
curities which yield an income of 5% 
to 6% which are just as safe as those 
of ten years ago, which yielded 4% to 
4%. 

Have you the experience, the facilities 
and the time to make the best selec- 
tions? WE HAVE—and as Investment 
Bankers can. help you. 


Send for our booklet 
“Judging Securities” 


EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 


Investment Bankers 
Members WN. Y. Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY NEW YORK 























Cable Address, NODINE 


Telephone, 4185-4186-4187 BROAD 


HUBBARD BROS. & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 


Hanover Square 


NEW YORK 





MEMBERS : 








New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Coffee Exchange 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade 

Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Assn. 











Orders Solicited for the Purchase and Sale of Contracts for Future Delivery 


Correspondence Invited 
7 
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How to Use the Trend Letter 


Vital Points Which Subscribers Should Understand 


is to discern the turning points of the principal movements, and to take a 

long or short position, which we may hold for a few weeks or a few months. 
Therefore, it is bad policy for any one to try and use these letters for the purpose 
of catching a few points. 


[ the first place, we are not endeavoring to catch the small swings; our aim 


When we risk three points it is with the expectation of realizing a profit of 
five, ten or twenty points. It is not worth while to venture a two point risk when 
the promise of profit is only equal or double that amount. A certain percentage of 
losses must be expected and our object is to have profits exceed losses over the 
year’s operations. 


When, in a recent letter we said: “It looks like three up before three down,” 
we did not mean that subscribers were to take three points profit. As previously 
stated, we did not know how far the rise would go. 


Keep twenty points margin so that your mind will be easy. If you have $2,000 
capital, make your maximum quantity 100 shares. Then when we say buy a 
half quantity, it will be 50 shares, one quarter quantity, 25 shares, etc. On this 
basis you can never lose more than three points and commissions on a full lot on 
any trade we give you. You will never overtrade—therefore you cannot be 
crippled. This last is one of the reasons why so many people quit: They deal 
in too large lots and lose most of their capital before they learn the ropes. 


Don’t expect to get rich in a year. We are working for large interest on the 
money employed—trying for several five, ten or twenty point profits a year and 
risking a few three point losses. We have been highly successful in the past 
and expect to be more so in the future. We try to get long at the beginning 
of a move, stay long till it culminates, then sell out and go short. This is the 
way to make money. Furthermore, it is the most satisfactory method as it leaves 
the operator free to attend to his own business without hanging over the ticker 
or worrying about his commitments. 


Don’t be afraid of a bigprofit. Some folks grow nervous when they are four 
or five points to the good and close out for fear they will lose a portion of it. We 
don’t expect to “get it all,” but we do figure on securing a big piece out of the 
middle. Other people may have the rest. Don’t concern yourself with rallies and 
reactions. A bull market is made up of a lot of advances and dips. Trying to 
catch these often causes you to lose your position. 


Stop orders are to guard against accidents, sudden changes and to prevent 
large losses. Some people seem to think when the Trend Letter says “put a stop 
three points down” that we mean the price will decline that much; then they 
wait to buy at the stop price, get left, and blame us. 


(OVER) 
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The way to get the best results from the Trend Letter is to do exactly as it 
says and do it promptly, If you are one of the few who can make more points 
profit on their own judgment, you do not need the Trend Letter. On the other 
hand, if you cannot do as well, you are hurting your chances by not following 
the Trend Letter. 


Should there be any doubt in your mind, a good plan is to set aside a certain 
sum in a separate account and use this account solely for Trend Letter trades. 
Deal as you like in another account, and at the end of six_months or a year 
you will know which pays best. 


THE TREND LETTER’S RECORD OF RESULTS 
IN U. S. STEEL 


Date, Price of 
1911 U.S. Steel What the Trend Letter Said 
Oct. 19 60 Steel Shows heavy distribution. 


26 59. The next move will be downward. Buy around 
September’s low prices favoring the high grade 
railroads, 


27 50 (Government suit announced.) 


59 The rise should meet opposition between 59 and 62. 
(It did.) 


63 Up trend. Buy on decline. 

61 

62 Leaders depressed for accumulation purposes. 
65 Trend up. 
65 


Trend up. Ignore rallies and reactions. (Note.— 
Holders of this date receive 1% per cent. dividend.) 


Trend up. 


62 
68 Begin to sell on a scale. 
69 


Those who have followed these letters now have 
handsome profits. We advise taking these profits. 
Get short on a scale. Stop three points above 
average selling price. Next important swing 
should be downward. 


The decline will sooner or later assume considerable 
proportions. j 


’ 
4 We cannot expect anything but lower prices. 
11 Maintain short position. 


18 Ave an opportunity to put out additional short 
ines. 


20 467% 


25 66 Sell at 66 and on a scale up. The break may come at 
any moment. 


Feb. 1 5854 Sit still. 
26 595g Take profits (nine points) and go long, 











NOTE: Subscribers who bought @ 5934 will receive the March dividend of 144%, making cost 58%. 
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The Following Testimonials Show that Our Trend Letter is 
Suitable for Every Man Who Wants to Make 


His Money Work for Him 


FROM AN INVESTOR. 
Hoboken, N. J., March 12, 1912. 


patccnocdeeete give my compliments for the 
information I received 4 your Trend Letter. 
AS deemed 9h >. ge ve ge BA 
made. ........ I therefore send you a check for 
$100, for which ees send these letters and the 
Monday letters for ome year........... 


FROM THE LONG SWING OPERATOR. 
Ormond Beach, Florida. 


covvsvessses I will say that your Trend Letters 
are simply great......... I have taken almost 


long ~4moves (of ten to thirty 
points) and not attempt to chase up and down every 
three or four point moves........ 


FROM A WELL-ENOWN BROKER. 

Newark, N. J., March &, 1912. 

Was very much surprised today to find that my 
“Trend Letter’’ had been discontinued through a 
misunderstanding on my part, the subscription hav- 
ing expired last week without my knowledge, and I 
am sending you herewith check for $25 to cover six 
months’ subscription to your letter, which I regard 
without exception the most definitely accurate mar- 
ket letter issued from Wall Street. You can gauge 
the value of this comment when I tell you that we 
receive nearly all the market letters that are issued, 
and yours stands out very brillianty in comparison. 








THE TAPE SAYS COVER ALL SHORTS AND GO LONG A LIMITED QUANTITY 


The Trend has not yet turned up, but the market is in a 


FROM A BUSINESS MAN. 
Indianapolis, March 9, 1912. 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find check for $50 for six months’ sub- 


is indicated. I am now long in stocks and expect 
to -_ until — advice says close. 

services worth more than you 
oa and the —— service I have found suitable 
for the business man. 


WHAT OTHER SUBSCRIBERS SAY ABOUT THE 
. TREND LETTER. 


“The Trend Letter has proven entirely satisfactory 
to me as I have doubled the capital invested since 
the first issue. I cannot see where you could pa aod 
it any better, unless it would be to telegraph you 
clients immediately on any sudden reversal of "ne 
‘Trend."’—C., n= By Ohio. (Note.—We do this 
upon request.) 

“We are highly satisfied with your Trend Letter 
and Cable advices."’—A foreign Banking House. 

“It is the most practical method of rendering 
market advice yet inaugurated, The comparison of 
my analysis of the week's transactions with this 
letter are lessons in themselves.’’—B., Washington, 
D. Cc. 





“Think highly of your { dent of 
your correct Oe alot toe math” eo London, 
Eng. 

“If I don’t make a fortune with your Tread 
Letters, it will be my own fault.”-—W., kford, 
Ill. 






Extract from the Special Trend Letter, issued Monday, February 
26th, when the news was ) oary Soanten 





condition. 





“sold out” 





This means that the next swing should be upward. 


THOSE WHO HAVE 


OLLOWED PTHESE LETTERS since we took the 


short side of the market on December 20, have been well rewarded. Their profits 


amount to: 


Fourteen points in Union Pacific, which was sold at 175, covered around 167, 


then switched into short Steel at 66. 
Nine points in U. S. Steel sold short around 69. 
Five points in St. Paul sold short around 110. 
At least five points in Reading, although some people have made ten or more 


points 


Four points in Smelters sold short around 75. 
(Some of our subscribers have greater profits than the above, having covered at 


the extreme low 


s.) 

AGAINST TH ESE PROFITS we frankly charge ourselves with a loss of four re 
on Amalgamated which more recent subscribers were advised to sell around 62 and 
a loss of one point on short Smelters at the same time. Taking the average, however, 
our people must have ate hundreds of thousands of dollars on this and the two 


Pe OUR NEXT OPER, 


(div. on); Lnlenet 





Smelters, 7034, and St. Paul, 1 


TION will be on the long si 
Fg Pacific, 164% (div. S. os 153%; Steel, 595% 
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A NEW BOOK 


STOCK PRICES 
Factors in Their Rise and Fall 


By FREDERIC DREW BOND 





N explanation and discussion of 
the fundamental and technical 
factors of trading in the se- 

curity markets, by a man who has 
spent the greater part of his life in 
important positions in investment 
houses in New York and Philadel- 
phia, and who has long been known 
as a practiced writer upon financial 
topics. 

It explains clearly the fundamental 
factors underlying the great BULL 
and BEAR movements; shows how 
the trend of the market is made and 
by whom ; exposes the mistakes which 
have caused unsuccessful commit- 
ments ; explains short selling, manipu- 
lation, and all the technique of the 
market. 


CONTENTS 


I—The Distribution of Securities 
Il—Factors of Share Prices 


—The Priority of Stock Prices 
V—The Banks and the Stock Exchange 
VI—The Plseting Supply 
VII—Manipula 
“ie hek. Falling Markets 
IX—Th istribution of Profit and Loss in the 


arket. 
x—The Psychology of Speculation 


Illustrated with charts. Cloth. Price, $1.00 
delivered. 

“Stock Prices” is Volume VI. of “The 
Investors’ Library.” Other volumes of 
this library are: Art of Wall Street In- 
$1400 ¢ 1.00); Pitfalls of Speculation 

00): ycles of Soot tai ($1.50) ; 
mee ode Primer ($1.00); eng. In- 
i000. and How to Judge Them 


Price of the Set, $4.75 delivered 


A descriptive circular of the set will be 
Sent on request. 


MOODY'S MAGAZINE BOOK DEP’T. 
35 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


ERIE 37: 


means a NEW Erie 


‘Read the history of-this 
great railroad 


“The Story of Erie” 


By EDWARD HAROLD MOTT. 


Jay Gould’s manipulations—his amazing genius 
and audacity—Commodore Vanderbilt’s attempt 
to control Erie; Daniel Drew and his printing 
press; the inside stories of Manipulation; the 
conspiracies and corners in Erie; the story of 
Jim Fisk; the Wall Street bouts of Drew and 
Vanderbilt; the Black Friday panic—all are 
faithfully depicted here in the most absorbing 
style. No one with a dollar’s interest in Wall 
Street can afford to miss this op ity to 
secure one of these books. Size, 10 x 12; 524 
pp.; nearly 2 inches thick. Cost to mail, 45 
cents. Bound in extra cloth. 


Price, $1.00 net; $1.45 postpaid 


THE TICKER PUBLISHING CO. 
2 Rector Street, New York 














14 METHODS OF OPERATING 
IN THE STOCK MARKET 


Contains Some of the Best Ideas Printed 
in This Magazine 
25c. Postpaid Bound in Leather, $1.00 Postpaid 


The tried and tested methods of market ex- 


meth M 
ASTI A GREAT he ote! 
TRADER BUILT UP A FORTUNE 
BUY BANKR 


UPT STOCKS. 
with charts and diagrams. 


The Magazine of Wall Street 


(formerly The Ticker and Investment Digest) 
2 Rector St. New York 
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THE MAGAZINE 


Valuable Financial 


Literature 


Sent Free Upon Request 


By cial arrangement THE MAGA- 
ZINE ‘| F WALL STREET has secured 
the co-operation of responsible houses in 
sending to-our readers, on request and 
mention of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET, the following valuable circulars, 
special letters, booklets, etc. 








Weekly “News Letter.” 
Copper Share Statistics. 
Semi-Annual Dividend Book. 
Thompson, Towle Co., 25 Broad St. N. Y. 





“Reading and Segregation.” 

“Real Value of Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. 
as compared with D. L. & W. Coal Co. 
stock.” 

“Statistical 
Steel.” 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., 71 Broadway, N. Y. 


Letter on Republic, Iron and 





Bond Values, Circular “T.” 
P. W. Brooks & Co., 115 Broadway, N. Y. 





“Odd Lots.” 

“Odd Lot Investment.” 

“Odd Lots of Advice.” 

“The Relative Value of the 
(new). 

“Compilation of Dividend Records.” 

“Conversion of Convertible Bonds.” 

“Bond Suggestions in $100, $500 and $1,000 
Denominations.” 

“Stock Suggestions of Various Classes.” 
John Muir & Co., 71 Broadway, N. Y. 


Fractions” 





Opportunities in Odd Lots. 
ofa" Hutton & Co., Wall and Broad Sts., 





American Cotton Crop Movements. 
Nature and Uses of Cotton Contracts. 
Hubbard Bros. & Co., Hanover Sq., N. Y. 





Stock Market and Business Barometer. 


Cotton Letter. 
Alexander & Co., 41 Wall St., 


GRAIN. 


N.Y. 


Special Grain Circular “The Best Investments.” 


Grain Investments. 
Financial C 
1911 Crop 
rterly Red Book of Grain Statistics. 
agner Letter (twice monthly). 
E. W. Wagner & Co., 


OF WALL STREET. 

















CHARTS 


giving daily high, low volumes 
and per cent on total volume. 
Initial chart (now ready) con- 
tains figures from Jan. Ist, 
1912, to date. 


Union 
Reading 
Steel 
Amal. 


SEYMOUR KNIGHT 
81 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 
Mention The Magazine of Wall Street 


One stock on each sheet— 
size 11x17. Issued Monday 
mornings. 35¢. each, 3 for $1. 
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THE FINANCIAL INDICATOR 


* 
Indicates 
Because it gives a succession of dally prices 
the weekly range and changes; the ylall orl 


all = active stocks. 
tabulations covering the movement of the Average Prices, 
the Average Yield, the Total Volumes, etc., of 
securities than are included in any other similar 
in the United States. 


The Financial Indicator is the 
Best Index of Financial Conditions. 
Published weekly. 


Ask your broker for a copy. 
The Financial Press, 124 Front St., New Yerk 


APOINTER ON STOCKS 


fe. 
: 
fyiiel 
: 
i 








A. ERIE Lan. NY 
Point Movements in 80 Stocks 


me Gelted for broke Sh epecld ones 1911 now ready. 
MASS. PUBLISHING CO. 


EVERETT STATION - - BOSTON 


We can supply figure charts to 
order from October, 1909, to 
date on the following stocks: 
Steel, Reading, Union Pacitic, 
Amal. Copper, Smelters and St. 
Paul. 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL ST. 
2 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 




















Dividend Calendar 


stocks Sell Ex-Dividend on Dates When ‘‘Books Close.” 
Books close. Books open. Dividend. 
ch. Apr. 13 1% 


14% 
14% 
14% 
1%% 
1% % 

% 


Central 

Chi. & East Ill. p 

C. & E. Tit. (Sivas. F. stk. tr. ctfs.) pfd. q Mch. 16 
Chic. Rock Island & Pac qtMch. 15 
Chicago & North West pid Mch. 
Chicago & — West com 


Goldfie 
Goldfield ponaol Mines, extra 
International Harvester com..............- qi +Mch. 25 
Interborough zaele Transit i 
Intercontinental Rubber pfd 
Mackay Cos. com 
Mackay Cos. pfd 
en R 
, St. . & 
Me St. P.& S. S. Mi pfd 
National Enam. & Stp. pid 
National Lead com 


. Central 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
e Pittsbur IEEE... vonccceey sab see ™ 


Sears Roebuck 

Sloss-Shef. Steel & Iron pfd 
Underwood a pfd 
Underwood Typewriter com 
Union Pag & Paper pfd 
United pris, 


pr. 

Westinghouse Air Brake extrat Apr. 

Westinghouse Air Brake spltApr. 

Wisconsin Central pfd sat Mch. 
tTo stockholders of record this date. 


Payable. 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 15 
Mch. 30 
Mch. 


-_* 
— 


GIN I ee De 1 I ee ee 


] 
age 
ate 
be 
. 0 
i 
Ee 
. 0 
Coe 
. 
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. 56 

1 
1. 30 


—_— 
MU ee ee 


wie 


mh 


Apr. 


e Stockholders of record March 15 have right to subscribe at par ioe new stock 


extent of 19 per cent, of holdings. Right to subscribe expires April 


m Stockholders of record March 1 have right to subscribe at par for = preferred 
stock to extent of 10 per cent. of holdings. Right to subscribe terminates April 1. 
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THE MAGAZINE 


OF 


WALL STREET 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
The Ticker Publishing Co., inc. 
2 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 

Terernone: 1555 Rector. 


Ricnuarp D. Wycxorr, President. 
G. C. Serpex, Vice-President. 
Cc. G. Suere, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Subscription Rates 


In advance, $3.00 year. Foreign subscrib- 
ers please send international money order 
or U. S. currency. 

We reserve the right to reject advertise- 
ments which we consider objectionable. We 
do not accept advertisements offering little 
known oil, mining or other highly specu- 
lative securities. 





Are You a 





Bond Buyer? 











@ If you will state what 
class of Bonds you wish 
to purchase, THE MAGA- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET 
will direct you to the House 
making a specialty thereof. 
@ We recommend only 
those houses to which we 
would entrust our own 
business. 











MADE $5,000 


from an article 





in this magazine 





THE TICKER PUBLISHING CO., 
New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 4, 1911. 


Gentlemen :—Replying to your favor of the 2nd inst., I will be glad to have you mention 
to your subscribers my having made $5,000 from an article read in your magazine. 
Yours very truly, 


(Signed) JAMES W. EDMONDSON. 


(USED BY PERMISSION.) 








= FILL OUT AND MAIL: <a 





THE TICKER PUBLISHING co., 
2 Rector St., New Yor 


I enclose $3.00. Send me THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET for ont year. 
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BUY THEIR BRAINS 


These authors have studied their subjects deeply. Learn what they know. 
About Metals, Mining, etc. 


Handbook of the Cobalt Silver District. By H. P. Davis. $1.50 postpaid. 
To those interested in Cobalt this book contains a fund of valuable infor- 
mation. 


Handbook of the Porcupine Gold District. By H. P. Davis. $1.50 postpaid. 
This book is written by an expert, and will found to be of great interest 
to those interested in Porcupine. 


a ae Industry, Vol. XIX, 1910. 900 pages, 6 x 9. Illustrated. $10.00, 
postpaid. : 

he latest technology in ali fields, and the statistics of production of all com- 
mercially important minerals made available many months ahead of other sources. 


Mining Investments and How to Judge Them. By Francis C. Nicholas, 
Ph. D. pp. By mail, $1.10. 

Contains twenty-one ee and gives practical reasons why most mining 
companies fail, and shows the conditions under which they ought to succeed. 
Gives much practical information on modern methods of mining. 


Principles of Mining, Valuation, Organization, Administration; Copper, Gold, 
Lead, Silver, Tin and Zinc. By Herbert C. Hoover, E. M. 200 pp. 6 x 9, illus- 
trated. $2.50 net postpaid. 

Under the general headings of Valuation, Organization and Administration, 
Mr. Hoover gives here the Principles of Mining as developed by modern science 
and business methods. He adds important chapters on investment from the pub- 
lic’s standpoint and the character, training and obligations of the mining en- 
gineer. The book is important and valuable. Mr. Hoover’s very wide and varied 
experience and his active association with a great number of mining ventures 
cc parts of the world, enable him to command an unusual amount of 
valuable data. 


Rocks in the Road to Fortune. By Henry B. Clifford. Price, $2.14 postpaid. 
A book for those interested in mining stocks. The author has had thirty-five 
years of practical experience in mining, and his book is valuable and well written. 


Story of Gold. By Professor E. S. Meade, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. pp.. 5 x 7%. Cloth. Postpaid, 85 cents. 

The most important business product in the world is the gold supply. It is 
now universally recognized that rroeperny and a large supply of gold are very 
closely connected. In the “Story of Gold,” Professor Meade describes the won- 
derful technical developments which have made the enormous gold production 
of recent years possible, and outlines the reasons for believing that the future 
of the industry will be even more brilliant than the past. 


The — of Oil. By Walter S. Tower, A. M., Ph. D., University of Penn- 
sylvania. $1.10 postpaid. 

At this time, everyone is particularly interested in petroleum and its histoty 
because of the investigations og, ay of the organization of the Standard Oil 
Company. In this little volume Mr. Tower tells the full history of petroleum. 
At first there is the historical treatment, stating how the oil was known and used 
in ancient times, and by various nations, and in what forms. Then follows the 
narration of the beginnings of the oil industry in America and other countries, 
and the rapid and phenomenal growth of the product through all of its various 
sotepeanerte. There is also a chapter on the great Standard Oil Company and its 
growth. 


Story of Iron and Steel. By J. Russell Smith, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Industry, Wharton School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania. Author of 
“The Organization of Ocean Commerce.” 188 pp.,5 x 7%. Cloth. By mail, 85c. 

This little volume presents the main facts of iron and steel making so that 
any intelligent person can grasp the essence of the complex technical phenomena 
without having to cope with technical terms. The constant object has been to 
make every paragraph intelligible to the lay reader, and, in addition to present- 
ing an understanding of the main technical facts, the author has been at pains to 
point out the economic significance of iron and steel as absolute fundamentals 
of the present industrial state. 
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Railways 


American Railwa a $3.25 postpaid. 
By Thomas C. Clarke, John Bogart, M. N. Forney, E. P. Alexander, H. G. 


Prout, Horace Porter, Theo. Vorhees, Benj. Norton, Arthur T. Hadley, Thos. L. 
James, Charles F. Adams and B. B. Adams, Jr. With an introduction by Judge 
Thos. M. Cooley, Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Treats of 
construction, development, management and appliances. 


American Railway Problems. By Carl S. Vrooman. Paice, CRN, postpaid. 


_ This book is on the subject of Government regulation vs. vernment opera- 

tion of railroads. It presents the subject from economic, political and social 
aspects. 

An American Railroad Builder, (John M. Forbes) 1911. By Henry G. Pear- 
son. With photogravure portrait. $137 postpaid. 

The remarkable career of Mr. Forbes while engaged in the work of railroad 
construction in the Middle West, in the middle of the last century. 

American Railway Transportation. By. Prof. Emory R. Johnson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Illustrated. 12mo., cloth. Postpaid, $1.62. 

_ The work is undeniably an authority on the subject and should find a place 
in the library of every student of business conditions of this era. 

~~ emcee Transportation System. By George A. Rankin. Price, $1.62, 
postpaid. 

This work is a criticism of past and present methods, and suggests a plan for 
the future. It is an interesting and suggestive volume. 

Anatomy of a Railroad Report. By Thos. F. Woodlock. Cloth, l6mo. Post- 
paid, 65 cents. 

A railroad report cannot be read intelligently without a knowledge of what 
lies behind it. The explanation contained in this volume, is of the greatest value. 
It enables the average investor, who has little time to devote to the subject, to 
catch the main feature of the railroad report system now in use, so that he can 
analyze such reports for himself from the published figures. 

ae of Daniel Drew. By Bouck White. Size, 5% x 8%. 424 pp. Post- 
paid, $1.60. 

Daniel Drew formed one of the notorious Drew-Gould-Fisk-Tweed combine 
that wrecked the Erie Railroad in the early ’70s. Yet few men occupied so prom- 
inent—albeit disastrous—a place in his day and generation. Mr. ite has put 
the biography in the first person, as Daniel Drew would tell it, “which,” Mr. 
White says, “lifts it into the realm of humor.” It is evident that the editor has 
used Drew’s memoranda merely as a basis on which to build the story, but he has 
incorporated in the book many of Drew’s quaint and forcible maxims. 

nF i Power of Railroads, 1912 Edition. By Floyd W. Mundy. $2.62 
postpaid. 

ontains statistics and notes of 140 railroads in the U. S., Canada and Mex- 
ico. The introductory chapter explains in a general way the fundamental prin- 
ciples to be applied by the investor in satisfying himself as to the value of the 
stocks or bonds of any railroad. The tables give vital statistics regarding earn- 
ings, mileage, capitalization, tonnage, etc., and these statistics are arranged so 
as to permit easy comparison between different railroads. The notes give infor- 
mation as to dividends, capitalization, investments and physical and financial 
conditions, etc. 

Government Regultion of Railway Rates. By Hugo Richard Meyer. Cloth. 
486 pages. $1.65 postpaid. 

A study of the experience of the United States, Germany, France, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia and Aus 

Heart of the Railroad Problem. By Frank Parsons. 364 pp., 12mo. Cloth. 
By mail, $1.65. 

A history of railroad discrimination in the United States, with efforts at con- 
trol, remedies proposed and hints from other countries, by one who has for 
twenty years made a study of the relations between the railroads and the public. 

A History of the Union Pacific Railway. By Henry Kirk White. 130 pp., 
royal 8vo. Cloth. Postpaid, $1.62. 

Traces the evolution of the plan and the history of the main and branch 
roads, and shows the present status. Appendix contains acts chartering the road, 
and financial tables. A most interesting and practical volume. 


The Making of a Great Canadian Railway. By Frederick A. Talbot, author 
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A Bull Market in Bound Volumes 


Hundreds of 


ideas are contained in these bound volumes of the 


exhausted. Volume 4 now selling at 


Magazine of Wall Street, (formerly The Ticker and Investment’ Digest). 


Thesé volumes are rapidly 
a premium, volumes five and six 


sold out. They will not be reprinted 


and these ideas are obtainable no where else. - 





VOLUME I 


A Method of Forecasting the Stock Market—_ 
Rules of a Successful Analysis of 


of a 
a Trader’s Account—Execution 


Gnee atnaty octane fe 


vestment— 

Stat‘stics—The Out-of-Town 

Made $8,312.50 Profit, etc. 
VOLUME I 


(Supply neoerly exhausted—Price $2.17 postpeid) 


gh 


giined How a Pool Operates—The 
VOLUME Il 


Rollo Tape begins his famous Studies in Tape 
Reading. This volume embraces hundreds of 
ints which every trader ought to know— 
pints of Brokers—Selection of Stocks—Giv- 
Various ers dary 
Rules—Study of Volumes 

to out-of-town traders )— 
nvestment articles—How I Studied Securities 
ee of Amateurs’ Accounts—Mechan- 


VOLUME IV 


(Supply nearly exhousted—Price eae, postpaid) 
— ¢in Dull Market 


cnet nd and indicators Dally ve’ Long} 
and Wrong 
‘Time to B Semone 
Seocke Story of a Wall Strece 
Prices as a Barometer— 
Wall Street's New Unit—The Market for Odd 
Lots—A Successful Scalper—Bargain Indica- 
tor and Investment Digest 


of Financial | 
Trader—How I 


VOLUME V 





ALL SOLD 























VOLUME VI 
What Makes the Market? perro 


er at in Stock Feo (continued 
and Selling Zones—Volumes as a Key 
ong Orders—Profits 


to PrteeHow to Test 

Small Fluctua- 
Onn Cakeieting the Force of the Market— 
Selecting Growing Investments—Safe Mining 
Stocks—How to Interpret the Bank State- 
men ag be the Value of Bonds— 
The Short Interes Rates and Stock 
Prices, etc., with faguied epartments. 


VOLUME VIII 

Playing Panics—Bank Clearings and Stock 
Prices—Practical Stock. Market Lessons (3 
= | Sra to om | ay Poe om 
wings — Forecasting Ta ‘onditions — 
Fluctuation Value of Stocks—How Odd Lot 
Orders are Handled—S Against New 
Stock Issues—Pro ts of ie—Character- 
istics of Bull aed Markets—Money and 
Prices—H poe Affects Stocks— 
Profits from By Bonn ndicator—A Study 
Course for Investors— Register (2 
articles)—Are Corners Possible Now?—How 
to Use Puts and Calls—Bethiehem _Stee]— 
| Averaging, Etc., Etc. 








Bound in Green Cloth; Gold Lettering. Price (with above exceptions), $1.67 Postpaid 





Fill your orders now for Volume 9. 
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Leslie’s editorial policy is constructive and optimistic—it builds 
up—it stands for the betterment of business, hence it appeals to 
the thoughtful business man and the investor 


This is the reason financial advertisers find the columns of 

Leslie’s profitable investment, because the editorial columns 

appeal to the same class of people that the investment adver- 
tiser wants to reach 


LARGEST AND BEST RETURNS OF ANY 
FINANCIAL MEDIUM—ASK OUR ADVERTISERS 
Circulation 350,000 


Leslies @ 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


ALLAN C. HOFFMAN CHARLES B. NICHOLS H. A. KIBBE 
Advertising Manager Western Manager Financial Advertising 


225 Fifth Ave.,. NEW YORK Marquette Bidg.. CHICAGO 235 Fitth Ave.. NEW YORK Jj 
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Write for any of the following which 
will serve as investment guides: 


THE NEWS LETTER is issued every 
Wednesday and contains special articles 
on the most active securities of all classes, 
and general articles on the stock, cotton 
and grain markets. 


THE DIVIDEND BOOK contains 64 pages 
of descriptive matter, concerning listed 
and unlisted dividend-paying stocks. 


COPPER SHARE STATISTICS is the 
title of a large folder which will tell at a 
glance the records of all the producing 
copper companies. 








THOMPSON, TOWLE & CO. 


Members of 


New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges, 
New York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges, New York 
Coffee Exchange and Associate Members of 

Liverpool Cotton Association 


BOSTON SPRINGFIELD, MASS. NEW YORK 
50 Congress St. 318 Main St. 25 Broad St. 


WORCESTER, MASS. NEW ORLEANS LA. 
338 Main St. 206 Hennen Bldg. 











